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Uncle Sam prescribes A POUND OF 
MEAT PER DAY for every soldier in this 
best fed army in the world! ... 


LOOK AT THE MEALS HE GETS 


Here is .an actual week of Army menus — meals typical of those — 
served to soldiers of the 6th Corps Area during the week of Septem- 
ber 6. How do they compare with those served in your own home? 


The first concern of any good mother is that 
her boy gets plenty to eat. And Uncle Sam’s 
Quartermaster Corps is just as solicitous for 
every man in our fighting forces today. Their 
meals are so nourishing and well balanced, the 
average soldier gains 7 pounds during his first 
month in service. Some gain as high as 20 
pounds. And it’s not soft fat. For ours is a 
meat-eating, active army. Every day each and 
every man in service gets a pound of muscle- 





SUNDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER 
Oranges Roast Duck with Sage 
Corn Meal Dressing and Giblet 
Mush 


Fresh Milk 
Pork Sausage 
Fried 


Potatoes 


SUPPER 
Cold Sliced Bologna, 
Liver Sausage 
juce Sliced eae 
Candied Sweet Potatoes Boiled Kidney Beans 
Green Peas Bread—Butter 
Bread and Butter Celery 
Vegetable Salad Dill Pickles 


building meat. 


No great new plants had to be built or financed 
by our government to feed our growing army. 
War found the meat industry ready! Right 
now, Armour and Company and the other meat 
packers are shipping millions of pounds of 
meats, poultry and dairy products each day 
to the army alone. Armour is also providing 
tons of foods daily for our allies through lend- 
lease. And supplying a major share of the meat 
for our folks at home. Not always in unlimited 
quantities to the home front — our boys in ser- 
vice come first. We are all-out to win this war! 


« COPYRIGHT 1942, 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


Toast—Butter 
Coffee 


Chocolate Pie 
Coffee 


Sliced Peaches 
Tea 








BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Assorted Cereals 
Fresh Milk 
Tomato Omelet 
Fried Hominy 
* Toast—Butter 

offee 


MONDAY 


DINNER 
Puree of Bean Soup 
Boiled Corned Beef 

Boiled Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Boiled Turnips 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Onions 
Bread Custard 
Lemonade 


SUPPER 
Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Spinach 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced RawCarrots 
Apple Cobbler 
Cocoa 





"Butter ye Jelly 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


DINNER 
Roast Beef 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Green 
Beans 
Bread—Butter 
Pineapple and 
Cabbage Salad 

ice Cream 
Tea 


SUPPER 
Hamburger 
Steaks. 
“Fried Onions 
ee ee 


Catsup~ Pickles 
Bread—Butt 





BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Assorted Cereals 
Fresh Milk 
Bacon and 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast—Butter 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


’ DINNER 
Rice and Chicken 


Soup 
Chicken a la King 
Mashed Potatoes 

Bread—Butter 
Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad 


French Dressing 
ple Pie 
Lemonade 


Steamed 
Frankfurters 
Saver Kravt 

Boiled Potatoes 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Onions 

Apricot Cobbler 

Tea 





BREAKFAST 
Tomato Juice 
Rolled Oats 
Fresh Milk 
Fried Eggs 
Diced Potatoes 
Toast—Butter 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 


DINNER 
Vegetable Sow 
Beef f with 
Tomato Sauce 
Boked Brown 
Potatoes 
Buttered Spinach 
Bread—Butter 
Onion and Beet 


Salad 
Devil's Food Cake 
Tea 


SUPPER 
Lamb Pot Pie 
Baked Squash 
Buttered Corn 
Bread—Butter 
Raisin and Carrot 
Salad 


Mayonnaise 
Apple Sauce 
Cocoa 





BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Assorted Cereals 
Fresh Milk 


Toost—Butter 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 


DINNER 
Roast Lamb— 
Mint Jelly 


Bread: tter 
Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Ice Cream 


SUPPER 
Clam Chowder 
Salmon ped with 


Sliced Tomatoes 


Cup Cakes 
Teo 








BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Juice 
Corn Meal Mush 


SATURDAY 


DINNER 
Split Pea Soup 
Breaded Pork Chops 
with Brown Gravy 
Potatoes av Gratin 
Green Beans 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Butterscotch Pie 
Lemonade 


SUPPER 
Fried Beef Liver 
Fried Onions 
Cheesed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Bread—Butter 
Combinatior 
Salad 
Rice Custard 
Coffee 








Your Koroseal shower curtain 
has been made info trench doors 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


\ you haven’t been able to get the 
Koroseal* shower curtain you want, 
One reason is that the Koroseal is 
guarding dug-out doors in trenches 
against any possible attack by deadly 
mustard gas. 

Koroseal, the B. F. Goodrich flexible 
material made without rubber, was 
used before the war as a coating for 
shower curtains, raincoats, tablecloths, 
baby pants and dozens of other water- 
proof articles. It doesn’t get sticky, 
doesn’t crack nor mildew, doesn’t 
stiffen with age, can be cleaned with 


a damp cloth, never washes off. 
Reg. TM 


Koroseal has other properties, as the 
army and navy know. It does not 
support flame, so they use it as wire 
insulation to make battleships and 
planes safer, it is acid proof so they 
use it on submarine batteries. 

Now it has another use. Koroseal is 
absolutely waterproof — water cannot 

enetrate even a thin film of it. Would 


it be equally resistant to chemical gas? 


Tests showed that a Koroseal film only 
about three times as thick as the film 
on a shower curtain has even better 
resistance to gas than an equal or even 
greater thickness of natural rubber. 


So now fabric coated with this 


Koroseal is made into trench doors, 
to hold gas out of troop-packed dug- 
outs until disposal experts get rid of 
the gas. 

Uses like this explain why Koroseal 
articles you’ve known may be hard to 
find now, but when peace comes there 
will be all you want, plus many new 
Koroseal conveniences. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Koroseal Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 

















PORTENT OF VICTORY 


Goop EARTH...GREAT ALLY 


Fewer hands farm more acres today than during World War I, 
thanks to the wider use of mechanized equipment performing faith- 
fully day after day on anti-friction bearings. From the Good Earth 
—man’s oldest and most steadfast ally—Food 
enough to provide strength and courage 
and morale to win this War of Survival! 


© Special bearings seriously 
delay vital war produc- 
tion. Patriotic designers will 
select standard types and 
sizes, as far as possible. 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover Picture—As evident in the Solomon Islands 
offensive, American air power is again paving the 
way for United Nations counterstrokes in the Pa- 
cific. This U. S. Army Signal Corp photo shows an 
American bomber crew somewhere in Australia, 
studying the route before the take-off. (For story | 
see page 22.) 
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LETTERS 


Air Forces ‘ 


In your June 15 issue the article entitled 
“Record Request” referred to a request for the 
Air Corps. If I am correct, and I believe I am, 
the request is for the Air Force. This change im 
name was made several months ago, and in the 
future I would like to see our organization rm J 
ferred to as the Air Force and not Air Corps. 


Pvr. Wayne E. Kuxvur 


Army Air Force Technical School 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Private Kukuk is almost right; it is Aw | 
Forces, not Force. _ 





Who Is Complacent? 


In the Aug. 3 issue of Newsweek, under the 
heading of The Periscope, appears a parr 
graph entitled “Anti-Complacency.” 

What is this thing called “complacency,” 
may I ask? 

The public is not complacent—we know we 
can lose this war. Who are the people who say 
we can’t—are they those who try to tell w 
that we are getting submarine sinkings under 
control? Are they not complacent? 

The Japs hold three of our Aleutian Islands. 
We are told that those are barren rocks and 



















mii * e * 
: Clear the Lines for the War 
2 
6 * : * 
: Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 
: today, ask yourself these questions: 
4 * * 
: l. Is it necessary? 
vs) 
. * 2. Will it interfere with war calls? * 
: The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
2% 
‘ * every day. We can't build the new lines to carry * 
6 
: it because sufficient materials aren't available. — 

“3 * We've got to make the most of the service we * 
be now have. — 3 

ne te * Please give a clear track to the war effortby § * : 


= confining your Long Distance calls to those that 
are really necessary. : 





: Air | 





WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 










LOOK OUT FOR 


INFECTIOUS 


start now with LISTERINE! 


Take these signs seriously. They may he a 
warning of the infectious type of dandruff, 
so common and frequently so stubborn! 
Don’t delay. Neglect may aggravate the 
condition. And don’t rely on one applica- 
tion of some make-shift, “‘over-night” rem- 
edy to treat a stubborn infection. 


Medical—Not Magical Treatment 


Your common sense tells you that it’s 
wise to treat an infection with an antiseptic 
which attacks large numbers of the germs 
accompanying the infection. 


So, be wise ... start right in with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. It’s a simple, de- 
lightfully easy, medical treatment. 


Listerine gives hair and scalp an antisep- 
tic bath ... kills millions of germs associ- 
ated with infectious dandruff, including 
Pityrosporum ovale, the stubborn “bottle 
bacillus” which many authorities recognize 
as a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


Those distressing, loosened dandruff 
flakes begin to disappear. Itching and in- 
flammation are relieved. Your scalp feels 


. Pityrosporum ovale, the strange ‘“‘bottle bacillus” 





regarded by many leading authorities as a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


DANDRUFF- 


healthier, your hair looks cleaner. 


76% Improved in Clinical Tests 


In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 
76% of the dandruff sufferers who used 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage twice 
daily showed complete disappearance of or 
marked improvement in the symptoms 
within a month! 


If you have the slightest sign of infectious 





dandruff, don’t wait .. . get after it now 
with Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treat- 
ment. The large economy-size bottle will 
save you money. | 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY | 

St. Louis, Mo. 





THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine on the scalp 
morning and night. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic. 

Always follow with vigorous and cnnibihiies 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a gargle. 
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the feat of the enemy is minimized. Are thoes ; 
who minimize this intrusion not complacent) 
The public is “scared stiff’ when they read 
about the Japs so near Alaska. 

Are not the dispensers of much of the public 
information on this war complacent? They lead 
us to believe that all is moving well. Perhapy 
with Elmer Davis we may get the truth. 

Those politicians who seem willing to let the 
war slide and important measures wait until 
after election, are not they complacent? 

Oh, no! The American public is not comple 
cent. Tell us the truth and lead us wisely—we | 
will follow on. 


L. L. Brastow 
Plainville, Conn. 





Shangri-La 4 
I just read the letter from Helen M. Jones j 
in Schenectady, N.Y. (July 18 issue), regard. : 
ing Shangri, L.A., on Palmer Avenue. a4 
I am from Schenectady and know that 
above is a misprint in the Schenectady phor 
directory. Shangri-La is the name of a dorm 
tory used by General Electric test men. It 
located on Palmer Avenue. I have several cl 
friends who live in Shangri-La and find it 
source of great amusement when people q 
and ask for Mr. Shangri. ; 
Pvr. Rosert J. Horstmann 

U.S. Marine Corps 
Parris Island, S. C. 





Two Views From Hawaii 

The incident from Hallett Abend’s book, 
peated in your book review of April 27 [des 
ing a dairy truck suddenly converted in 
Japanese machine-gun nest], has only one fi 
to mar its dramatic quality. It is imagin 
The dairy-truck story has been current 
several versions; Abend has got hold of one 99" 
wild that I have never heard it in Hawai 
There are scores of these stories of local’ 
Japanese sabotage, most of them obviously 
fantastic, all of them denied by the War De- * 
partment—and all still flourishing lustily. 

Joun E. REINecKE 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


In regard to H. S. (Casey) Abbott’s letter 
titled “Plan of Punishment,” most of the 
people here on Oahu will agree entirely with his 
postwar plans. We, who have been here one 
and a half to three years, know by personal 
experience the fulfillment of thousands of 
“mainlanders” expressions “We'll get it back in 
shot and shell” when they. saw the countless 
tons of scrap metal loading for Japan. We saw | 
and experienced the “7th” and we never want 
that to happen to our children or our grand- 
children. Abbott’s plan would effectively fore- 
stall any such reoccurrence. 

Most mainlanders here on war projects be- 
lieve -the Nipponese population is given too 
free a rein. Most Japanese know more of (or 
did know) the military movements around 
here than any war workers. On Dec. 7 the only 
smiling and laughing people I saw on my way 
from Pearl Harbor at night was a family of 
Japs near one of our vital transportation cen- 
ters and another in a store. These people heard 
radio reports and police broadcasts; if they felt 
one iota of respect or sorrow for their adopted 
country, amusement would have been far from 
their minds. 

Cuartes O’NEIL 
War worker 


Honolulu, Hawaii 





Photo by U. S. Army Air 


PUTTING UP A WALL OF STEEL—3 MILES HIGH ! 


It’s more cémplicated than you think — it takes 
more than just shooting. With gun emplacements 
miles apart, and with the whole sky to shoot into — 
it takes “dead-sure” plotting, perfect timing and 
coordination to put up a protective wall of anti- 
aircraft fire. That’s where scientific equipment 
designed for the job, takes over — and hundreds of 
Fafnir Ball Bearings at all the important points 
of motion, provide the sensitivity and the freedom 
from friction so necessary for precise calculations. 
Just one more important War job that depends on 
ball bearings for ultimate efficiency. 

Turning out ball bearings for such equipment — 
for tanks, trucks, guns, planes and other arm- 
ament, and for the machinery required to produce 
them — has made it necessary for the ball bearing 
makers to work their plants 168 hours a week. 
Ball bearings for ordinary commercial uses —in 


many sizes and types — simply haven’t been avail- 
able. But, we all agree that winning the War 
comes first — and the ball bearings you may need 
are virtually ammunition to our fighting forces, 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn, 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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BUILT TO TAME 


THE WILD WAVES — 


ce { aie 
f. pii 
a AT 
\ : 
To engineers who work with short wave radio and television the word 
“shielding” refers to one of their special worries. The high frequency 
circuits they use are extremely temperamental and unless properly 


“shielded” have the bad habit of getting out of bounds — with un- 


pleasant results. 


Special cables were developed to solve this problem, but there still . 


remained the trick of connecting these wires to different pieces of 


equipment. It had to be done so that the wire was “shielded” every 
inch of the way,.at the same time permitting quick connections that 
stayed connected! 

Cannon Electric has developed the large coaxial plug shown here 
for this highly specialized purpose. The currents that carry the world’s 
greatest music, as well as the electrical impulses that carry television 
images, pass through these plugs without loss or distortion. 

Cannon Coaxial Plugs of various types carry the voices of American 
pilots wherever they fight. This is just one of the many kinds of highly 
specialized Cannon Connectors used wherever electrical connections 
must be made quickly and with absolute certainty — in tanks, planes, 
motion picture studios and hundreds of other civilian and military uses. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Cannon Electric developed special equip- 
ment for the Don Lee Television Station 
W6XAO atop Mt. Lee in Hollywood. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Oscar Levant, musician, au- 
thor, and Information Please know-it-all, 
and the former actress June Gale, a daugh- 
ter, their second, Aug. 6. 











Birtupay: Herbert Hoover, ex-Presi- 
dent, 68, Aug. 10... Mrs. Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt, widow of the late Rough Rid- 
ing President, 81, Aug. 6 . . . Queen Eliza- 
beth of Great Britain, 42, Aug. 4. She 
refuses to accept anything but token gifts 
for the duration. 


International 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Pierrepont Perry 


Marriep: Mrs. Frederic N. Watriss, 
mother of the ex-No. 1 Glamor Girl Bren- 
da Frazier Kelly, and Henry Pierrepont 
Perry, wealthy Harvard graduate of 1901; 
in New York, Aug. 6. It’s the third 
marriage for each. 


Diep: Christopher D. Sullivan, 12, 
Tammany Hall leader until last Febru- 
ary; at the 2nd Assembly District Tam- 
many Club, New York, Aug. 3. He spent 
24 years in Congress without ever making 
a speech .. . Prof. Richard Willstaetter, 
70, German who. won the 1915 Nobel 
chemistry prize for establishing the iden- 
tity of chlorophyll in plants; of heart dis- 
ease in exile in Switzerland, Aug. 3... 
Thomas A.. Buckner, 77, in New York, 
Aug. 8, In 49 years he rose from office 
boy to president of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., the only firm for which he 
ever worked . . . Guglielmo Ferrero, noted 
Italian historian and anti-Fascist; in exile 
in Switzerland, Aug. 4 . . . Edward F. 
Younger, 44, postal employe; in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 6. In 1919, an _ infantry 
sergeant, he was given the honor of se- 
lecting, from four nameless coffins, the 
one to be enshrined 
at Arlington Ceme- 
tery as the Unknown 
Soldier . . . James 
Cruze, 58, director of 
such film epics as 
““Covered Wagon” 
and “Old Ironsides”; 
in Hollywood, Aug. 
4. One of his three 
wives was Betty 


James Cruze Compson. 
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The aviation industry was built on peace. But a from these achievements will come beth victory and 

man named Schicklgruber changed all that. - a mew aviation industry with new conceptions of 
Today American aviation is winning the Battle of speed, of range, of load, of lift. 

Bomb Loads, of Fire Power and Performance. And Pioneers in planning and production, the Men 


of Northrop build planes for today, planes whose 
greater bomb loads will help win the war and 


whose greater pay loads will help win the peace. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT INC., HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Backing a lunch 


her man can work on 


“Women’s important job now is to provide meals to give men 
strength’ — so says the Office of Defense Health & Welfare in 
Washington. This applies especially to packing lunches. Sand- 
wiches alone are not enough. The National Nutrition Program 
calls for a variety of other foods. Many of these cannot be 
wrapped, but must be packed in individual containers. 

Today, Dixie Cups and Containers are serving in the myriad 
lunch boxes of America’s millions of war-workers. They hold 
salads, puddings, vegetables, fruits... as well as hot foods, such 
as soup and coffee —in fact almost every type of food that 1s 
soft, liquid or semi-liquid. 


Thrown away after using, there is no messy aftermath of dirty 
dishes to create unsanitary conditions in locker rooms; no 
accident hazard from broken glass. Here again Dixie Cups are 
proving essential to our war effort. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 














BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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. ~ancl we okell do BETTER 
fark : 
= In the all-out etfort, 
“ we are proud to say 
= that ourmen and we 
- have been awarded 
q the Maritime "M” 
> Burgee-tor Merit-the 
wd first industrial plant 
: | to be so honored. 
. 2 
2] CENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 
oa 3 HAMILTON, 01110 
‘THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
. THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
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STEEL MEN USE SCRAP FOR MAXIMUM 


Like coast artillerymen in action with huge railway 
guns, skilled steelworkers maneuver their hundred- 
ton charging machines on tracks up and down the bat- 
teries of open-hearth furnaces, charging load after 
load of scrap metal into the seething cauldrons to 
make strong, fighting steels. Millions of tons of steel 
scrap are required to keep these war furnaces going 


twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 


In adjoining mill yards trained scrap-men load the 
charging boxes—rush them up to the charging line. 
Steel scrap, and plenty of it, is vital to making qual- 
ity battle-steels at a record breaking pace. In the 
open-hearth operation scrap quickens the process — 
makes possible efficient use of the natural resources, 


iron ore, coking-coal and limestone. 


Helping men of steel to obtain scrap now for their 





SCRAP | 


Like ‘‘mother" in vinegar, scrap steel in 
open-hearth furnaces activates and stimulates 
the process, gets refining action of whole 
batch going in right direction, particularly 
charge of new molten iron. 


¥, a battleship, or tank, or sub or big gun is 
iron or steel scrap that used to be in a dis- 
carded tractor, toy, rake, plough, kettle, tool, 
machine, auto, bathtub, refrigerator. The 
steel industry in general operates on the basis 
of 50% scrap, 50% pig iron. Scrap is sorely 
needed in the war production program. There 
are millions of tons of it rusting in factories 
and shops, on farms, in stores, around dwell- 
ings. A nationwide campaign is on now to 
collect and sell to scrap dealers this waste 
material so essential to winning the war. 


The scrap dealer, who pays for waste ma- 
terial turned in to him by individuals, indus- 
tries or civic and charitable groups, sells it in 
turn to industry at established, government- 
controlled prices. However, to make waste 
material usable for the mills the scrap dealer 
must properly sort, grade, prepare and bundle 
it, and also accumulate it in quantities sufh- 
ciently large to be shipped efficiently, 


Hit Hitler with junk! Every piece of waste 
iron, steel, copper, brass, lead, rubber, around 
industrial premises, gathered up and placed 
where local salvage committees, or Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, or charity organizations can cole 
lect and sell it, will be a blow to the axis,: 


Industrial executives, with authority to sal- 
vage obsolete machinery, tools, dies and all 
waste that has been created in their opera- 
tions, are being asked to appoint salvage men, 
or committees, in their plants to go over the 
premises with a fine tooth comb and gather 
the last pound of salvageable junk—particu- 
larly iron and steel scrap—which is quickly 
usable and salable and readily turned into 
steel greatly needed for war. 


Housewives help make bombs by turning 
in to local salvage committees their discarded 
appliances of iron or steel. A few hundred 


WA R-STE E L P RO D U CT IO N | pi se _ or kettles will make one big 


Gifts of scrap may be made to local charities, 
service organizations or Defense Councils, If 
you wish to help government directly, sell 
your scrap, buy war stamps and bonds, 
and householder. It partners everyone with the steel workers who | Obsolete factory equipment, cut up right 
R ; : : 3 : now and sold as scrap through the regular 
are fighting this war with their skill and will-to-do. channels will be a big contribution to. our 
fighting forces, Equipment idle in a factory 
might also be considered for its immediate 
salable value as scrap material, The amazing 
industrial progress going on in America today, 


. rapidly makes obsolete yesterday’ hi 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BE: Ef —— oo 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Farmers can bomb Tokio, 3 hits per minute 


STE if | for a couple of years, if they will rake up and 
PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION sell every pound of scrap on the farm. 





war furnaces enlists every industry and business — every farmer 





Night Shift For “The Boss” 


These dark nights our homes are being protected 


by men who never dreamed of serving as ‘‘sentries after sunset.”’ 


In your business, too, change-overs in plant, personnel and products 


have created critical problems in protection which clamor 


for practical solutions now. 


Business men insuring with American 
Mutual like the way our accident and loss- 
prevention experts are constantly on the job 
— studying shifting conditions, determining 
new requirements, setting up effective helps. 

A pipe-fitting manufacturer with many 
war orders faced a safety problem presented 
by new types of work. American Mutual 
safety consultants followed all change-overs 
closely, adapting their safety program as 
required. In a year of shifting conditions, 
not a single lost-time accident has occurred. 

A war-busy executive like yourself will 
welcome the many unique and outstanding 
protection services which American Mutual 
fits to the individual needs of its thousands 


of industrial policyholders. As America’s first 
liability insurance company and pioneer in 
all phases of plant protection practices, 
American Mutual renders these important 
services through a nationwide staff of salaried 
“career” men, trained to one objective... 
to help you get the greatest possible protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. All this is 
yours in addition to the regular opportunity 
to save through dividends—in 54 years, 
never less than 20%. 

For a sample of American Mutual’s plant~ 
protection services, get a free copy of our 
new “Safety Digest’ — a 56 page guide to 
industrial loss prevention. Address Dept. 
A7, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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Capital Straws 


Mittary men in Washington are now 
referring to the next 90 days as the Valley 
Forge of 1942; the period is expected to 
bring the supreme test of the stamina and 
morale of the United Nations . . . There’s 
no basis for the widespread belief that 
FDR. dictates decisions on military 
strategy; he decides over-all policy, but 
the military runs its own show .. . Alberto 
Guani, Uruguayan Foreign Minister, will 
make a good-will visit to Washington 
soon... The latest Jap propaganda theme 
charges that the U.S. is manipulating the 
draft so as to take a disproportionate 
number of Negroes. tag 


U.S. and India 


The U.S. is gravely concerned about the 
situation in India. So far, Washington has 
remained on the sidelines, but events may 
force an American move. However, don’t 
expect any pressure on the British to 
grant immediate independence to India. 
At most, the U.S. may promise to use 
its influence to secure postwar independ- 
ence for India, provided the Indians give 
their whole support to the United Nations 
cause now. It will be strongly emphasized 


_ that the Axis must be defeated before any 
country can enjoy freedom. 


National Notes 


Russian Ambassador Litvinoff has made 
a highly favorable impression on congress- 
men who have talked with him, even on 
those who held marked prejudices against 
the Soviet .. . The Administration will do 
its best to aid the campaign of Sen. Pren- 
tiss Brown of Michigan; he has become 
a key man in the Senate . . . The sudden 


Administration-move against The Chicago ° 


Tribune for its Midway story surprised 
Washington; even those usually well in- 


formed thought the matter had been 
buried. 


OWI Speech Censorship 


By and large, the Office of War Infor- 
mation has come in for kudos on the work 
it has done. It’s credited with shaking 
loose more than one first-rate story from 


for having cut government press handouts 
by as much as 60%. But its censorship of 
public speeches by government officials 
has stirred up considerable resentment. 
All such speeches have to be carefully 
checked for conflicts on policy, and this 
sometimes takes as much as a week. Re- 
cently, Trust Buster Thurman Arnold, 
hoping to save time, decided to use an 
old speech previously passed by the OWI. 
It took longer to get an OK on it the 
second time than it did originally. 


Pacific Action 


The Solomon Islands action was just the 
beginning of a coordinated Allied program 
for keeping the fight going in the Pacific 
while preparations move ahead to carry the 
fight to Europe. To further allay the “step- 
sister” feeling that has arisen in some of 
the Pacific countries, the President will 
shortly hold individual Washington confer- 
ences with Madame Chiang Kai-shek (ar- 
rangements for her visit were handled by 
Lauchlin Currie), Prime Minister Curtin of 
Australia, and probably Prime Minister 
Fraser of New Zealand. Out of these talks 
will undoubtedly come understandings 
about. the United Nations’ over-all war 
policy as it applies to the Pacific. A cardi- 
nal point in that policy will be to aid Rus- 
sia by keeping the Japs occupied elsewhere 
than in Siberia. 


Ship-Sinking Drop 


For the first time since the Axis sub 
campaign began, informed Washington 
Officials believe there is now justification 
for cautious optimism about the U.S. 
counterattack. The Navy continued to 
announce sinkings, but there was evidence 
that many of them were part of a backlog 
built up in past weeks. The Navy has 
never revealed total United Nations ship 
losses, partly because Britain, Russia, and 
other Allied countries object strenuously 
to reports of their losses. It was admitted 
that the current lull in sinkings might be 
due to a number of factors, but it was 
thought that at least some credit should 
go to the Navy’s convoy and coastal pa- 
trol system. 


Trivia 

It’s now learned that a daylight air-raid 
alert for Washington was called off at the 
last minute because it would have inter- 
rupted Harry Hopkins’s White House 
wedding . . . Just after the Office of Cen- 


House or State Department would give 
out news about Queen Wilhelmina, Rep. 
Sol Bloom upset things by making the 
first announcement that the queen would 
address Congress . . . For friends who in- 
quire how he’s coming along as OWI head, 
Elmer Davis has a stock answer: “J 
haven’t resigned yet.” 





Trends Abroad 
Note that official German claims on the 


Russian campaign are still cautious; opti- 
mistic predictions put out by radio are 
nearly always credited to neutral foreign 
sources .. . London is now swinging around 
to the belief that the Jap attack on Sibe- 
ria, originally expected by Aug. 1, was 
postponed to await the outcome of Gan- 
dhi’s “rebellion” in India . . . Nazi efforts 
to divert French Moroccan wheat into 
Germany. have brought the strongest Vichy 
protests since Laval came to power ... 
Because guerrilla bands have frequently 
appeared on the outskirts of Zagreb, Cro- 
atia’s capital will be moved to Banja Luka; 
many government offices have already 
been shifted. 


Canadian Notes 


Canada will soon go beyond military 
conscription with a new program for com- 
plete control of all manpower . . . Though 
sabotage is officially pooh-poohed, at least 
two of six recent ferry-command bomber 
crashes had suspicious causes . . . Cana- 
da’s price-control index is still going up, 
threatening to break the ceilings, largely 
because the Dominion must buy in a vir- 
tually uncontrolled U.S. market... And 
Canadians, with a meat shortage of their 
own, are up in arms over the shipment of 
carloads of beef to the U.S... . Though 
Parliament has supposedly adjourned un- 
til Jan. 27, it undoubtedly will be recon- 
vened before the end of the year. 


Moscow Conferences 


There was no doubt that highly impor- 
tant Allied discussions were being held in 
Moscow last week. Top British and U.S. 
officials (including Loy Henderson, State 
Department Russian expert) were in the 
Soviet capital. The exact purpose of the 
conferences was, of course, a military se- 
cret, although British and U.S. represent- 
atives were obviously trading views with 
Stalin on the second-front question. How- 
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ever, there was no basis for Nazi propa- 
ganda charges that the meetings were hast- 
ily arranged to try to prevent Stalin from 
concluding a separate peace. Neither Lon- 
don nor Washington has any fear of such 
action. And, although the Russian military 
situation continued critical, Allied mili- 
tary men clung to their belief that the So- 
viet Army would still be a fighting force 
next year. 


Gulf U-Boats 


Mexican authorities, after several weeks’ 
participation in anti-sub patrol work, have 
reached their own conclusions about U- 
boat activities in the Gulf of Mexico. As 
of last week, they estimated the number 
of submarines operating in the Gulf at 26 
. —I5 German and 11 Italian—and insisted 
that these craft were being rearmed and 
refueled on this side of the Atlantic. Admit- 
ting that isolated inlets along the Tabasco 
Gulf coast might well be hiding places, the 
Mexicans have redoubled efforts to check 
these areas both from the air and from 
the ground. But, in contradiction to 
U.S. statements, these authorities are 
convinced the U-boats are getting their 
greatest help from Martinique and French 
Guiana. 


Spanish Refugees’ Fate 


There’s excellent basis for the worries of 
liberals over the fate of Spanish civil war 
refugees in France. Anxiety arose when 
General Aguilar, Mexican Minister to 
France and stanch friend of the refugees, 
was recalled. But what isn’t yet publicly 
known is that Spanish Foreign Minister 
Serrano Sufier, during a recent visit to 
Paris, managed to seal the fate of most of 
the nearly 100,000 refugees. In a deal with 
German authorities and Laval, it was ar- 
ranged to offer all able-bodied males among 
them the alternative of accepting work in 
German factories or of being extradited to 
Spain—and death or imprisonment. This 
voids the unofficial understanding reached 
by Pétain and Generalissimo Franco, 
which left settlement of the question, ex- 
cept for a few special cases, until after the 
war, 


Australian Spy Problem 


The censors have kept it quiet, but Aus- 
tralian authorities are seriously concerned 
over Axis espionage within the country. 
Wholly aside from such crackpot organiza- 
tions as the Australia First movement, 
broken up recently by police, there’s evi- 
dence of a highly organized spy ring. Sev- 
eral months ago secret documents detail- 
ing military defenses, including Allied dis- 
positions at Port Moresby, were stolen 
from government offices in Canberra. Two 
arrested suspects have been proved to be 
German agents landed on the coast by sub- 
marine. A secret radio transmitter, hidden 
somewhere in North Australia, is believed 


to be sending military information to the 


Japanese. It has been heard but not yet 
located. 


Foreign Notes 


Occupation authorities in both Belgium 
and France are alarmed at the quantity 
disappearance of small arms and ammuni- 
tion from munitions factories in recent 
weeks . . . Mexico is cracking down on the 
dope traffic that has sprung up since the 
war (Periscope, May 18); the health de- 
partment has assigned special agents to 
the task . . . Back of the new talk about 
Doriot replacing Laval is the widely held 
European belief that the Germans can’t 
trust Laval to keep the French people in 
check in the event of a second front ... 
Hungary is now the enforced host to hun- 
dreds of German children evacuated from 
bombed-out Rhine cities. 





Exaggerated ‘Squandering’ 


Season with salt the widely published 
charges that the Army and Navy, ad- 
hering to outmoded specifications, are 
squandering quantities of scarce raw ma- 
terials. It’s true that they did at one time 
require brass name plates, Monel metal 
urinals, bronze oilcan spouts, etc., but, in 
the great majority of cases, substitutes 
made of nonstrategic materials are now 
being accepted and used. Though - the 
stories making the charges have stemmed 
from WPB sources, Donald Nelson doesn’t 
subscribe to them and has been embar- 
rassed by them. He feels they might well 
make more difficult future efforts to get 
the Army and Navy to alter specifications 
to meet raw-materials shortages. 


Chain-Store Shifts 


Many cities that are not war-production 
centers are going to have to get along with 
fewer chain stores for the duration. The 
demand for grocery, clothing, and similar 
stores in war-booming communities is 
great, but the chains usually can’t open 
a new store without closing one elsewhere, 
because new fixtures, refrigerating equip- 
ment, etc., aren’t available. The result has 
been that the least: profitable store units 
in cities like New York are being shut and 
the fixtures used to open units in busy 
industrial centers. 


Business Footnotes 


Dry cleaners are running short of clean- 
ing fluids, since such solvents are in de- 
mand for degreasing machinery and mili- 
tary equipment prior to painting or plat- 
ing ... The Army and Navy are annoyed 
over WPB and the Manpower Commis- 
sion failure to adopt their program for 
transferring an estimated 10,000 to 15,000 
gold miners into copper mines to help out 


_ in production of that vitally needed metal 


‘publish it in October 


— 


. . . And Secretary Ickes is up in arms 
because the WPB hasn’t approved plans 
for an electrolytic manganese production 
plant that would use a process developed - 
by- the Interior Department . . . Cocoa 
imports have fallen off sharply, and there 
may soon be fewer chocolate bars. 





Movie Lines 


T enetinilly every Hollywood studio has 
scheduled a film on some version of the 
Bataan campaign; Paramount’s forthcom- 
ing “Angels of Mercy” will honor Army 
nurses who served in the Philippines . . . 
Walt Disney will follow up his feature- 
length South American musical “Saludos” 
with a special good-neighbor short on Mex- 
ico in which Pato Pascual (Donald Duck) 
will be a principal character . . . And 
M-G-M is sending a crew of artists to 
Mexico to do a series of cartoons with 
Mexican subjects and backgrounds. 


Censorship Boomerang 


Even the most carefully laid plans of 
censors sometimes go awry. When the 
President handed over a Lend-Lease sub- 
chaser to Queen Wilhelmina during her 
visit to Washington last week, the major 
radio networks were on hand to broadcast 
the ceremonies. But they were under 
specific instructions not to mention the 
point of origin—either the city or the Navy 
yard. After announcers carefully hedged 
throughout the preliminaries, Rear Ad- 
miral Pettengill, Navy yard commandant, 
stepped up to the mikes and said: “We are 
delighted to welcome you to the Navy 
Yard,” and then the queen followed up 
with “I am very happy that the transfer 
of this vessel . . . takes place during my 
presence in Washington.” 


Press Notes 


Reports that Eric Knight, author of 
“This Above All,” wrote the Army’s much- 
praised “Guide to Britain” aren’t true. It 
is the work of several writers, and the 
Army won’t even name the editor ... 
Reynolds and Eleanor Packard, United 
Press foreign correspondents, have done a 
book on Fascist Italy from the Ethiopian 
campaign to the present. Oxford Press will 
. . . Expressing its 
annoyance with frivolous publicity about 
the WAACs, the Army is cracking down 
a stiff censorship on stories and pictures 
concerning the feminine army . . . Wash- 
ington press circles predict that Cissy Pat- 
terson’s. Washington Times-Herald will 
have to fight more than one libel suit be- 
cause of its caustic “Having a Wonderful 
Time” columns attacking New Dealers and 
newspapermen .. . Though a similar tour 
last year wasn’t too successful, Canada will 
again send a number of newspapermen on 
all-expense trips to England to report the 
war effort. 























Why there’s only one country in 





the world that could win this war 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 





You CAN TuRN IT 
BETTER, FASTER, 
FOR LESS... WITH A 
WARNER & SWASBY 


THE JAPS were fools to think they could—they believed 
industry could be created by government edict. In the flaming 
ruins of their empire they'll read the answer: industry can 
only grow slowly, from thousands of little shops that finally 
grow great in skill and equipment by plowing back the profits 
and the skills of generations. 


THE GERMANS should have known they couldn’t win. Free 
men have always out-produced as well as out-fought the 
slaves, the regimented, and those organized by force instead 
of by free choice. 


THE FRENCH could not win. They couldn’t cooperate 
with each other—labor fought management, management 
distrusted labor, government wrangled with both. 


Even THE BRITISH couldn’t win alone, in spite of their glor- 
ious courage. They had never raised their standard of living 
high enough by maximum production to create industry big 
enough to win a modern war. 


AMERICA is the only country in the world that could win 
this war, as all these others will find out. This is a war of 
production, and as the world itself has proved, enough pro- - 


‘ duction, in time, can come only from the free enterprise 


system of free men. 
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The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Draft of 18- and 19-year-olds, after the 
election, probably will have strings at- 
tached. Indications are that Congress will 
stipulate a year’s training for the young- 
sters before they are sent to the front. 
Long war? The feeling now is that it will 
last upwards.of five years. 
Kaiser for President? Washington Re- 
publicans are talking quietly of the possi- 
bilities of the western constructor and 
shipbuilder in 1944. They argue that a pro- 
duction wizard should be a strong candi- 
date in a long war. 
A coffee pact with Brazil, similar to the 
Peruvian cotton agreement, is in the wind. 
It'll call for the purchase of coffee and 
maybe cocoa by the U.S. for storage in 
Brazil until it can be shipped. 
Rationing plans are causing friction be- 
tween WPB and OPA. The price people 
want to move faster on the rationing of 
Leon Henderson’s 15 items than produc- 
tion policymakers believe is wise. So WPB 
is withholding the green light. 
Distillery conversion to make grain 
alcohol instead of whisky will take some 
of the farm-bloc curse off the President’s 
veto of the grain-rubber bill. 
Personal savings are running about 115 
per cent better than the rate during the 
second quarter of last year, according to 
unannounced figures of the Department of 
Commerce. This is better than anti-infla- 
tionists expected. 
Tea men see no necessity for the U.S. to 
follow Canada’s suit in rationing, at least 
for the present. But coffee importers are 
not so optimistic. 

e @ 
Priorities inflation is squeezing the ma- 
chine-tool makers. They’ve been left 
stranded with A1A ratings while the priori- 
ties tops have now been pushed up to 
AAA. As a result, they are having diffi- 
culty getting types of steel, bearings, and 
electric motors. 

e e 
Farm butchering may relieve the rush in 
the packing houses when the record pig 
crop comes in this year. Farmers are being 


encouraged to do more butchering for their 
own use. 
A fuel-oil price increase is being sought 
by Ickes to offset higher refining costs. 
OPA is opposing it. Watch for fireworks. 
Price control is rapidly becoming a sta- 
bilization effort rather than a ceiling propo- 
sition. Ceilings are being stretched and 
punctured with great frequency, and indi- 
cations are that the trend will continue. 

e e 
Red tape requires so many OK’s on tele- 
grams that businessmen working in the 
war agencies are turning more and more to 
long-distance phones. The cost is greater, 
but the wear and tear on business disposi- 
tions is much less. 
Anniversary sales of department stores 
may be a war casualty. A recent survey 
showed that about a third of the large 
Eastern establishments had decided to dis- 
pense with big, storewide sales but to con- 
tinue well-spaced departmental specials. 

@ e 
Women war workers are less likely to 
get hurt in traffic on their way home from 
work than men. Safety people believe post- 
work primping before they start home 
gives them a mental lift. They’d like to 
find something that would give men a sim- 
ilar mental jolt. 
T he OPA is waiving opposition to wage 
increases where production officials recom- 
mend a boost for the express purpose of in- 
creasing production of such scarce mate- 
rials as copper, lead, and zinc. 
Draft deferments for accountants, econ- 
omists, and industrial managers have the 
blessing of national Selective Service. Such 
experts are considered critically short. 

e e 
The Army and Navy Munitions 
Board is to be reorganized into a little 
WPB. Its priority committee is being brok- 
en up, but the commodity sections will be 
built up. The WPB won’t like it. 


Breakdowns of war-plant machinery will 
get quicker action from the WPB here- 
after. Field offices will soon be authorized 
to OK procurement of repair parts costing 
less than $500. 

Rank-and-file revolt in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers against its leaders’ action 
in giving up double pay for Sunday work 
disturbs Washington personnel people. 


This restiveness, they believe, presages- 


trouble for labor leaders who have shown a 





willingness to go along on wage stabiliza- 


. tion. 


Labor unity? Oily a miracle will bring 
the AFL and CIO together now, insiders 
say. But, to please the White House, they'll 
go through the motions of trying to effect 
a peace. 

Democratic leaders have warned the 
President to hold off on his manpower bill 
until after the election. The legislation is 
also being held up by a dispute over wheth- 
er the War Labor Board will be placed un- 
der Paul McNutt or be left. independent. 


The OPA is considering a Blue Eagle 


system of labels for those concerns which > 


comply with price ceilings. The hitch now 
is which of a dozen emblems to select. 


The Baruch-Conant-Compton com- 
mittee may be turned into a standing 
group for fact-finding in other technical 
controversies after it makes its rubber re- 
port, insiders believe. 

O pposition to the Little Steel formula 
appears to have been weakened by the 
War Labor Board’s denial of wage in- 
creases in the Remington-Rand and Gen- 
eral Cable cases. But the OPA is still 
against it.- 

Price subsidies now are given a better 
than-even chance of passage by Congress 
this fall. The talk is of a $2,000,000,000 
fund. 


Price- porns laxity is causing night- 
mares for a lot of retail trade-association 
people. They foresee a day, and soon, when 
the OPA will crack down. 

The WPB will get tough with applicants 
for relief from production-limitation orders. 
A new appeals branch is being set up for 
the purpose. 


A waste-elimination plan being pushed 
by one group of WPBers would rew 
producers who get the most out of thei 
materials by giving them the lion’s shat 
of scarce materials, cutting down the les 
efficient manufacturers of the same product. 


A new group of WRB all-outers is push- 
ing upward in the organization. Made up | 


mostly of younger executives, this gro 
is impatient with the present home-fron§ 
production distribution and urges leaden 
toward much more drastic curtailment 
civilian requirements. 
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HERE are two ways you can 
look at what is taking place in 
busy,wartime Americanindustry. 


You can consider, first, the im- 
mediate aspect — what is being 
done to provide the specific wea- 
pons which our army must have 
before victory can be forged. 


Or you can take the long-haul 
view—what is happening that can 
serve to make life richer and finer 
once peace is won. 


On the first score, news items 
like these, which could be multi- 
plied many times over, tell the 
story quickly: 


* ‘The rate of production on Buick-built 
airplane engines has forisome months been 
more than a year ahead of original sched- 
ules. Quality in these engines has proved 
to be above what the most optimistic at 
first thought possible.’’ 


* “One of Buick’s newest and most 
important contributions is the pro- 
duction of large shell casings by a 
method which permits the use of steel 
instead of precious copper and brass.”’ 

















* “‘The Buick tradition for building rug- 
ged vehicles that can take it is being well 
maintained by Buick’s part in the nation’s 
tank program. Building essential drive 
parts, Buick is more than meeting require- 





peaks 


Hemsionine: 


ments of volume while providing precision 
that is a great factor in our tanks’ reputation 
for dependable performance.’”’ 


¥* ‘‘Anti-dive-bomber shells are being 
produced by Buick in quantities.’’ 


¥* ‘‘Gun mounts, made in one Buick plant, 
require a freedom from gear play and back- 
lash such as might be expected only from 
hand-finished laboratory products. Quality- 
wise, Buick mounts might pass for just 
that, if steady and voluminous output did 
not prove them the fruit of established 
mass production.’’ 


The list of such items would be 
longer if the whole tale could 
now be told. 


- The important thing is— America 


is getting its needed war goods— 
and while getting them, is acquir- 
ing other assets for days to come 


—for example: Kx 
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would serve. 


Such examples we can report 
from experience without going. 
beyond our own sphere. 


We have every reason to believe 
that other businesses can cite 
similar accomplishments. 


The nation is scoring success in 
the volume production of wares 
needed for victory and at the 
same time marking up home-front 
triumphs that will remain with us 
to enrich the peace. 


Such things are double items on the 
asset side — assets now, when all 
that matters is providing our fight- 
ing forces what they need to win 
—assets in days to come, when we 
will have a better world to build. 
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America must have 


20 MILLION 


more Fighters 











AMERICA as yet doesn’t know its own strength. But 
America does know its own needs. 

At the beginning of the year the nation’s total labor 
force was 55 million. During 1942, employment on war 
production must increase from 6,900,000 to 17,500,000. 
In 1943 this figure will go beyond 20 million. At the same 
time the armed forces may be expected to add from five 
to eight million and the harvest of increased war crops will 
require additional millions of workers. 

For every tool designer now available, 15 more are 
needed. For every toolmaker, 31 more must be trained. 
One ship’s plate-hanger is available where 62 are needed 
and one crane rigger where 22 are required. And do not 
think that aircraft production is at the peak for 48 pin 
men are wanted for every one now available. 

Thus, York is conducting a Manpower Survey through- 
out its headquarters plants and offices, branch plants and 
field offices. For York is finding out what its real war 


strength is... and now! 


Among the more than 100 skills urgently needed in war 
work, the York Survey is discovering many where least 
expected. A master die-maker has been doing sales con- 
tact work in the field. Mechanical engineers who have been 
doing sales work are equipped for designing, production 
planning and shop executives’ jobs. A clerk whose hobby 
is mathematics can help by bringing his talent to bear on 
factory time studies. 

The returns, still incomplete, are reassuring on two 
points. First, York war production can be stimulated still 
more by readjustment of present personnel. Second, York 
people in the field who no longer can serve peacetime com- 
merce and industry will find essential work, and plenty, 
within the York organization. 

Manpower surveys and manpower re- 
adjustments must sweep all industry so 
that America may know her strength and 
apply it where it will do the most good. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 





A copy of the questionnaire used in the York Manpower Survey 
will be sent to any executive requesting it on his firm's letterhead. 
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Allies Map Major Onslaughts 
as U.S. Springs First Attack 


Sudden Move in Pacific 


Typifies Long Planning Needed 


in Taking War to Enemy 


We are not here to sit on our backsides 
and be on the defensive. We are here on 
the offensive. They talk of a second front. 
All I can say is—the sooner the better. 

So spoke Maj. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, commander of. American 
ground troops in Britain. That 
made it practically unanimous. 
Under the impact of.events the 
temper of both the American and 
British publics was becoming in- 
creasingly aggressive. They wanted 
action above all. From all signs last 
week it seemed they were going to 
get it. 

The United States already had 
its first taste in the Pacific. The 
Battle of the Solomon Islands 
brought home two things. One was 
that months of preparation must 
precede every campaign and during 
this period the public cannot be let 
into the secret. The other was that 
taking the offensive means incur- 
ring losses—as the scoreboard in 
the Southwest Pacific has begun to 
show. 

But the action in the Solomon 
Islands was still a fight in a minor 
theater of the world struggle. The 
two great centers remained in Rus- 
sia and on the unopened front in 
Western Europe. The interconnec- 
tion between the two areas has be- 
come more striking with each phase 
of the war. Last week it was shown 
more clearly than ever by a con- 
ference that was assembled with- 


ference. From the. press dispatches, ‘it 
consisted only of moderately important 
figures. There was Maj. Gen. Follett Brad- 
ley, former air commander at Mitchel 


Field, Long Island, who arrived in Moscow. 


in a special plane and carrying a private 
letter from President Roosevelt to Premier 
Stalin. There were the United States Am- 
bassador, Admiral William Standley, and 
the British envoy, Sir Archibald Clark 





Sovfoto 


Kerr. In the censored stories of the cor- 
respondents, it appeared that even these 
men met by “pure coincidence.” 

What was actually happening was hid- 
den behind. the walls of the Kremlin. But 
from every indication, the reason for the 
gathering in Moscow was that an in- 
veterate traveler, Winston Churchill, had 
finally gone to meet Joseph Stalin. It made 
a picture rich in historical contrast— 
Churchill, the favored son of fortune, the 
descendant of a line of brilliant aristocrats; 
and Stalin, the self-made revolutionist with 
his peasant origin still plainly indicated in 
body, face, and voice. They were men with 
little in common save courage and a taste 
for brandy. 

Adolf Hitler, that wholesale 
creator of international incongrui- 
ties, had brought them together. 
And it was the Fiihrer, in the form 
of the whole vexed question of a 
second front against him, who was 
the undoubted subject of the con- 
ference. The decisions reached will 
probably be announced only as 
they are put into effect. But the 
Meseow radio suddenly began -«: 
broadcasting statements that the 
second front would be opened and 
the Soviet press stopped printing 
articles demanding Allied invasion 
of the Continent. 

Up and down the German-held 
coast of Europe, the Nazis them- 
selves continued to show how seri- 
ously they took that prospect. In 
Norway, additional mine fields were 
laid along the coasts, and Col. Gen. 
Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, the Ger- 
man military commander, boasted 
that the country was being made 
into a fortress that the Allies could 
never take. At the same time Pierre 
Laval backtracked to the extent 
of telling his Council of Ministers 
that France would maintain a 
“hands-off” attitude in case of in- 
vasion. In Holland, the Nazi com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Friedrich 


ie ‘ . * Christiansen, issued threats of 
out any fanfare in the Soviet capi- Long live the united front of the freedom-loving drastic punishment for anyone who 
tal. peoples against the Fascist invaders.” This Soviet _ aided the Allies. But the Nether- 


It was a~ most peculiar con- 


poster typified the second-front talks 


lands Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
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The dead and the quick: Germans surrendering on the Soviet front 


don broadcast a promise of forthcoming 
freedom to the Dutch while Prince Bern- 
hard was appointed chief of a combined 
operations force. 


Significance 


The decision to open a second front 
has been taken. That was made clear 
in the Soviet-British-American understand- 
ings of last June, and the implication was 
that it would take place in 1942. But the 
decision was one of principle and did not 
deal in the means. The old arguments of 
how, when, and where were not settled by 
it. These include the shipping situation, 
the number of troops needed, the com- 
mander-in-chief, the amount of air co- 
operation, and dozens of other knotty 
operational problems. 

The complicated form that such prob- 
lems can take was illustrated by a minor 
upheaval in Washington last week. The 
New York Times ran a story claiming that 
there were differences of opinion between 
the RAF and the American Air Force on 
the use of bombers, and that these dif- 
ferences were so serious the bombing of 
Germany was being held up by them. 
Actually, the bombing offensive has not 
been materially delayed by any such dis- 
pute. But each air force has its own tactical 
ideas and these must be fitted together be- 
fore a mutual action can be undertaken. 

The British theory is that the Reich 
can best be bombed by night and in ex- 
tremely concentrated attacks. The RAF 
attempts to hit industrial targets, but the 
British raids have increasingly assumed the 
character of attacks designed to knock en-| 
tire cities out of actionFor this purpose, 
the RAF needs big bombers with heavy 
armament and great load-carrying capac- 
ity. Speed and ability to fly at high alti- 
tudes are lesser considerations. 

The American Air Force is still con- 
vinced that the answer lies in precision 
bombing by daylight. United States planes 
(Consolidated Liberator, Boeing Flying 
Fortress) have been designed with this in 
mind. They can fly at great altitudes, and 
their speed is high. But the bomb load is 
low compared with British machines. 

Coordinating a bombing offensive against 
the Reich in the face of such divergent 
tactics is a difficult operation. Even a uni- 
fied command would not solve all the prob- 
lems because they extend to the types of 
planes ordered from the factories. In view 
of the scale of the war, the disagreement is 
relatively minor. But it is also typical of 
the many disputes that arise as the Allies 
plan a joint offensive. 


Crisis in Russia 

Nearly fourteen months after the start 
of the campaign against Russia, the Ger- 
mans this week achieved one of their major 
objectives: they reached Soviet oil fields. 
Crunching through the alien corn of the 
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rich Caucasian grainlands, German tank 
formations crashed into the oil centers that 
stretch along the northern foothills of the 
lofty mountain range of the mid-Caucasus. 

Armavir and Krasnodar, Maikop and 
Neftegorsk (Oil Mountains) fell to the 
Nazis—but the refineries, pipelines, and 
oil tanks lay in smoking, twisted ruins. 
Soviet demolition crews had done a thor- 
ough job of destruction. The Nazis had 
expected to find this devastation. Special 
“anti-arson” units raced along with the 
advance units of the army. Their assign- 
ment was to check the oil fires at any 
cost. Behind the front lines, another 100,- 
000 workers were reported building a pipe- 
line. Experts, however, predicted six 
months to a year would pass before the 
fields could be restored to operation. 

That fact was small consolation to Mos- 
cow. The Soviet can_ill afford to lose any 
of its oil supply; and on the eve of the 
war, an annual 2,000,000 tons of oil—the 
bulk of which ‘went into high-octane gaso- 
line for the Red Air Force—gushed out 
of Maikop’s wells. Three hundred miles to 
the southeast of Maikop were the famous 
Grozny fields, whose prewar output was 
$3,000,000 tons. Another 100 miles to the 
east the derricks of Makhach Kala stood 
beside the Caspian Sea. Together, these 
three fields probably produced a fifth of 
Russia’s oil in 1941. 

In addition to the loss of oil was the 
threat to the Black Sea fleet. In the face 
of the Nazi advances, the port of 
Novorossiisk was made untenable and 
Tuapse was endangered. Batum alone re- 
mained as a suitable naval base; if the 
Nazis should reach it, the Red command 
would have to make the heartbreaking 
decision of whether to scuttle its warships 
or allow their internment in Turkish 

rts. 

‘ A third major problem was the loss of 
the Kuban grain region, Russia’s second 


\ richest. The Red Army did its best to 


“destroy the crops in the fields and gran- 
aries. But this is an almost impossible 
task and Nazi looting experts were al- 
ready at work in Kuban. 


Stalingrad 
The panzer units pushing into the 


Caucasus formed one claw of a tremend- 
ous pincers. The other claw was slowly 


approaching Stalingrad, Russia’s Pitts-- 


burgh and the anchor of the Soviet de- 
fense system on the Don and the Volga. 
In this region the armies of Marshal Sem- 
yon Timoshenko put up their strongest 
and most successful resistance. 

_Stalingrad is a city with a very special 
significance to the Soviet. In the dark 
summer of 1918, battles fought around 
this Volga port resulted in the eventual 
defeat of the White forces and, in effect, 
assured the survival of the Red Govern- 
ment. The city was then called Tsaritsin, 
and the hero of its defense was Joseph 
Stalin, Then a relatively obscure Com- 


munist, Stalin was dispatched by Lenin 
himself to the threatened Red stronghold. 
Stalin rushed off to Tsaritsin, under 
escort by a handful of soldiers and two 
armored cars. At once he was incensed by 
the timidity and indecision he found in 
the Red ranks. Together with two Red 
officers, Klementi Voroshiloff and Semyon 
Budenny, Stalin reorganized the city de- 
fenses. They held for a year, and the 
Bolshevist government was saved. 


Sovfoto 


Timoshenko: Stalingrad defender 


The city became one of Stalin’s favor- 
ites. Vast funds were poured into its 
industrialization. Huge, white-painted 
apartment buildings went up for the 
workers. Parks were laid out. The dusty 
streets were bound with asphalt. New 
thousands poured into the city, raising its 
population from 90,000 to 450,000. As a 
crowning gesture, Tsaritsin in 1927 was 
renamed Stalingrad—the city of Stalin. 

Last week, as the German legions fought 
their way ever closer to Stalingrad, dis- 
patches to Moscow papers gave a vivid pic- 
ture of the city the Russians were fighting 
so desperately to defend: “Life here boils 
with energy, and the roar of engines never 
ceases. Tens of steamers arrive daily. The 
railroad station echoes the noise of a steady 
stream of heavily laden trains. War has 
speeded up the tempo of work. Today, 
every man here does the work of three. 
The hub of the Stalingrad industry is the 
tractor plant [annual prewar output: 50,- 
000 tractors]. But besides it, there are 
plants producing munitions, boots, canned 
food. They employ tens of thousands of 
workers. 

“The river, too, looms large in the life 
of Stalingrad. Tankers, barges, passenger 





steamers tie up daily at the waterfront. 
Day and night, the conveyors scream and 
the cranes thunder, and their sound blends 
with the longshoremen’s songs . . . Stalin- 
grad today is a huge, busy factory. War 
has left its imprint on everything. Those 
who do not directly produce military sup- 
plies are busy with other work connected 
with the war, or tend the wounded, of 
whom there are many. 

“At night, the city grows calmer, but 
even then the steamer whistles and the 
lights blinking on the river are a reminder 
that the work never stops. Not all the 
nights are peaceful. Sometimes, the whine 
of the sirens warns of the approach of ene- 
my planes. The searchlights go on, and with 
pale fingers feel the sky. The anti-aircraft 
guns begin to speak, and soon the sky is set 
aflame by the exploding shells. Usually, the 
alarms are brief. The air defenses of Stalin- 
grad are magnificently organized, and in an 
hour the sirens report the enemy’s with- 
drawal. A ring of fire encircles the city, and 
the Nazi planes cannot penetrate it. 

“The city continues to live and work. 
Every night, the streets echo the sound of 
new tanks rumbling off to the front. An 
endless procession of trains, groaning under 
the weight of shells, guns, and troops, 


- gtretches toward the Don. Squadrons of 


Soviet bombers roar overhead. Stalingrad 
has only one thought—to help the Red 
Army to beat back the Germans.” 


Transport 

Russia’s military reverses were serious. 
But no less critical was the situation on 
another important front—transportation. 
Though never rated high by foreigners, 
the Soviet communications system has 
performed extremely well under the stress ° 
of war. The continuing Nazi advances, 
however, have robbed Russia of its most 
important railroads and of much precious 
equipment. With each retreat, a new load 
has been thrust upon the already. over- 
burdened remaining railways. 

In April, Moscow underscored the 
transportation difficulties by quietly re- 
placing Lazar Kaganovich, long Stalin’s 
leading trouble-shooter, as Commissar for 
Railways. His vital post was given to an 
Army man, Lt. Gen. A. V. Khrulev, for- 
mer chief of the quartermaster service. 
Kaganovich himself was shunted to the 
vice chairmanship of the committee for 
transportation coordination. 

But the reshuffle did not help much. By 
last month, competent observers were 
ready to ascribe some of the success of the 
current Nazi offensive to the crippling of. 
the Soviet transportation system. Disor- 
ganized and overloaded, the railroads, failed 
to move adequate reinforcements from 
other areas to the southern front in time to 
prevent the major break-through in the 
Don region. 

The Soviet press has made no effort to 
conceal the crisis. “The stations of the 
Stalingrad Railway,” one Moscow daily re- 
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ported bluntly, “have become traps for 
raw materials. A trainload of coke, so ur- 
gently needed by the ‘Red October’ [a huge 
steel plant in Stalingrad], spent a month 
and a half just idling at one of the small 
stops.” The average speed of a freight 
train, another paper reported, was less 
than half a mile an hour. 

Because of this transport bottleneck, the 
German offensive directed against Stalin- 
grad was even more ominous than the Nazi 
gains in the Caucasus. German capture of 
Stalingrad would halt all traffic on the 
Volga—virtually the jugular vein of the 
Soviet. Up its broad reaches move oil 
from Baku and raw materials from the 
vast lands to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
The river traffic amounts to 30,000,000 tons 
a year. Its stoppage might throw the over- 
worked railways into a complete break- 
down. 





Jap Orbit Hammered 


Allied Landings in Solomons 
Part of Vast Attack Pattern 


There ‘was trouble brewing up there in 
the lush islands beyond the Coral Sea. 
The little Japs had been quiet except for 
their landing at Buna in Papua. So had 
the Allies. But all Australia sensed some- 
how that a new showdown was impending. 
With the pessimism born of months of re- 
treat, the Aussies thought that it must be 
the Japs who were preparing to attack. 
A great cry rose for a change in Allied 
“defensive strategy.” Then the news broke 
with the suddenness of a tropical storm. 
For the first time the Allies were on the 
offensive in the Southwest Pacific. 

A United States Navy communiqué on 
Aug. 8 revealed that “United States naval 
and other forces” had attacked in strength 
the Japanese positions in the southeastern 
part of the Solomon Islands, some 1,000 
miles off Australia. The attack was ac- 
companied by smashing diversionary air 
assaults on other Japanese bases in the 
area. And it blended in with Allied of- 
fensive actions ranging all the way from 
Burma and China to the Aleutians. 

In the case of the Solomon Islands, a 
spokesman at Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
headquarters in Australia made it clear 
that this was a “Navy show.” But in near- 
ly all other cases, and to a substantial ex- 
tent in the Solomon Islands drive as well, 
it was the American plane that was acting 
as the Allied spearhead in the battles that 
raged in each sector of a great circle 
around the hub of Japan. 


Sotomons: Step by step, the Japanese 
had crept down the mountainous double 
chain of the Solomon Islands that lie, 
like a two-edged sword, athwart the north- 
east flank of Australia. 

It was on May 4 that American Navy 


~ 


Oficial U. 8. Navy 
Admiral Nimitz struck first 


planes destroyed an enemy concentration 
of fourteen warships and transports at 
Tulagi, chief Solomon port and former 
British administrative center near the 
southeastern end of the group. That was 
the action which started the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. Since then, however, the Jap- 
anese had been consolidating their hold on 
the Tulagi area with the evident inten- 
tion of using it as a jumping-off point for 
attacks on Australia or the supply route 
from America. 

But the chain of the Solomons was it- 
self part of a greater chain of island bases 
which the Japanese had been drawing 
tighter and tighter like a noose around the 
northeastern approaches to Australia. The 
chief link was the excellent port of Ra- 
baul ip New Britain, dominating the sea 
lanes to Northern New Guinea and the 
Netherlands Indies above Australia. 

It was in a first step aimed at smashing 
this Japanese island network that units of 
the United States Pacific Fleet, aided by 
forces’ from General MacArthur’s South- 
west Pacific Command, struck on Aug. 7 
at the Solomons. The force, under the im- 
mediate command of Vice Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley. American commander in 
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New Zealand, and under the general con- 
trol of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet, was a power- 
ful one that included carrier-based planes, 
Marines, and Army troops. Its object: to 
blast the Japs out of the Tulagi area. 

The first essential for such a task, that 
of catching the enemy off guard, was 
successfully accomplished. So much was 
made clear in a communiqué from Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet, summing up the 
first three days’ operations. He said that 
initial surprise was effected and planned 
landings made. But he added that the 
Japanese had counterattacked with “ra- 
pidity and vigor” and that heavy fighting 
was still in progress. 

Admiral King also stressed the formida- 
ble nature of the job when he declared 
that “the operation now under way is one 
of the most complicated and difficult in 
warfare.” He warned that “considerable 
losses, such as are inherent in any offen- 
sive operation, must be expected as the 
price to be paid for the hard-won experi- 
ence which is essential to the attainment 
of far-reaching results.” 

King put American losses at one cruiser 
sunk; two cruisers, two destroyers, and one 
transport damaged. Other information in- 
dicated enemy losses as “a large number 
of planes destroyed and surface units put 
out of action.” 

The Japanese came out with their usual 
lightning depiction of the battle—28 Al- 
lied ships sunk, including a_ battleship, 
cruisers, and transports. On the basis of 
past experience, it was a claim devoid of 
meaning. Most Axis communiqués are 
exaggerated, but the Germans at least lie 
according to plan and some conclusions can 
be drawn from their claims. The Japa- 
nese, however, lie with a sort of wild im- 
provisation that provides no clue to what 
has actually taken place. 


Austratia: The attack on the Solomons 
was preceded by a blow aimed at the 
nerve center of the Japanese invasion 
system by Australia-based heavy bomb- 
ers, presumably Flying Fortresses. Roaring 
over the big Vanakanau airdrome at Ra- 
baul, the fliers dumped 15 tons of bombs 
on the target. They also shot down seven 
out of twenty defending Zeros, against 
only one Allied plane lost. Simultaneously, 
Allied medium bombers, probably Martin 
B-26s or North American B-25s, made day 
and night attacks on Lae, Japanese base in 
Northern New Guinea, hitting the air- 
drome there with 1-ton bombs. 

After that, Allied bombers hammered 
ceaselessly in round-the-clock attacks on 
enemy bases, including not only Rabaul 
and Lae but also Salamaua, in Northern 
New Guinea; the Buna area of Papua; 
Kokoda, new Japanese outpost on the 
threshold of the mountain barrier between 
Buna and Port Moresby, and Buka, one 
of the northwesternmost Solomons. 
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Burma: Japan’s chief hope of severing 
the Allied air route ferrying vital war sup- 
plies from India to China rests on the 
Burmese airport at Myitkyina, 80 miles 
north of a direct line between Calcutta 
and Kunming. Last week United States 
Army Air Force Headquarters in India 
revealed that, in a series of raids carried 
out in blinding monsoon downpours, 
American fliers had put the Myitkyina 
base out of action and wrecked nearby 
rail connections. Describing one of the 
raids through the monsoon, an American 
pilot declared: “It was more like subma- 
rine navigation than airplane flying.” 


Cryton: In an action apparently co- 
ordinated with the American attack on the 
Solomons, the British Admiralty an- 
nounced on Aug. 4 that the Eastern Fleet 
under Admiral Sir James Fownes Somer- 
ville had made a sweep through the Bay 
of Bengal, where a powerful Japanese 


Fleet, inchiding several aircraft carriers, 
last April sank several British warships 
and launched a big air attack on Ceylon. 
The British warships sighted no enemy 
vessels, although one of the Navy fighters, 
probably from a carrier, shot down a 
Japanese naval flying boat. 


Cuina: The Japanese got their first 
taste last week of a fast-developing and 
potentially fearsome Allied combination— 
American bombers cooperating directly 
with Chinese ground troops. The scene 
was Linchwan, strategic little highway 
town south of Nanchang, a big Japanese 
inland air base. At 6 a.m. on Aug. 3, 
American fighter-bombers plastered the 
town with missiles, including eight 500- 
pounders, scored a direct hit on Japanese 
Army headquarters, and put the enemy 
into a panic. Under cover of this air at- 
tack, Chinese troops smashed forward 
and surrounded the town. Later, American 
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raids on the besieged town flattened Japa- 
nese defenses and caused heavy casualties, 
That was only part of the American 
air activity in China. Twice in three days 
the deadly Sky Dragons, as admiring 
Chinese now call the American fliers, 
raided Canton’s White Cloud airdrome, 
destroying at least ten Japanese planes 
on the ground the first time and several 
more on the second visit. The fliers also 
pounded wharves, warehouses, and ships 
at Hankow, biggest Japanese base in the 
Central Yangtze Valley, and together with 
anti-aircraft batteries shot down four 
Zeros over Hengyang, American air base 
250 miles north of Canton. They like- 
wise carried out a heavy attack on Haip- 
hong, Japanese base in Indo-China. 


AteuTiANs: The United States Navy 
announced that simultaneously with the 
attack on the Solomons, its forces had 
bombarded enemy ships and installations 
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Action by United Nations forces formed a great circle of attacks around the Japanese Empire 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Sime Australians have criticized 
Allied leaders sharply for “permitting” 
the new Japanese advance to the Owen 
Stanley Mountains in the region of Gona, 
Buna, and Kokoda in Southeastern New 
Guinea, which was followed by Jap oc- 
cupation of three islands (Aru, Kei, and 
Tanimbar) that give the enemy an arc 
of bases north of Australia broken only 
by our stubbornly outthrust finger at 
Port Moresby. 

These are names which still send most 
Americans digging into their atlases for 
a hint of what it is all about. Your cor- 
respondent does not have to cudgel his 
memory to recall the time when Mushky 
Jackson, vice president in charge of post- 
age stamps on Jacob’s boxing beach, 
could have baffled him by using the 
names of Gona, Buna, Kokoda, or even 
Port Moresby in a Jackson double-talk 
special. 

However, it is no trick now, since I’ve 
been to New Guinea, to remember what 
various strategists and informed persons 
have told me about the lay of the land. 
One of the men highest in the Allied 
Southwest Pacific Command made an 
analysis of the Moresby salient which 
nothing has happened since to refute. 

“Port Moresby in our hands is a con- 
stant threat to the Jap,” he said. “I’m 
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The Moresby Salient 


by JOHN LARDNER 


certain the armada we defeated in the 
Coral Sea was designed to knock out 
Moresby.” 

“Couldn’t they cut it off by striking 
for bases in Northeastern Australia?” - I 
asked him. 

“No. In land warfare you can cut off 
and isolate a place that way and render 
it useless. But Port Moresby is an air 
base. It would remain effective and just 
as much a danger to the Jap, whether 
he tried to cut behind it or not. His 
trouble lies in Moresby itself. and I 
think he'll go after it azain.” 

The Japanese advance to Kokoda, and 
the seizure of the undefended islands on 
New Guinea’s west flank, represent a 
semi-encirclement of Port Moresby. Our 
own countersmash at Rabaul and the 
Solomon Islands at the end of last week 
represent a strong effort to break up 
Jap concentrations; Rabaul in particular, 
capital of New Britain and of the whole 
Mandated New Guinea Territory, is a 
base the enemy relies on heavily. 

Of course, our latest attack can mean 
more than that. I know the temper of 
the Southwest Pacific Command well 
enough to realize that a switch from 
defensive strategy to offensive strategy 
-has only waited on sufficient equipment, 
sufficient striking material. 


Last April I went into the rocky 
mountain foothills back of Moresby on 
a rutted, muddy road, more like a track, 
along a little brown river called the 
Laloki. My guide was Col. Edward 
Thomas Brennan, chief medical officer 
of the Allied forces at the Moresby base 
and one of the best-informed men in the 
world on the terrain and customs of New 
Guinea—for before the war this genial 
Australian doctor was health adminis- 
trator of all the Mandated Territory and 
a renowned sailor and hiker in those parts. 

“This is a small sample,” he said, wav- 
ing his hand, “of what the Japs would 
be up against if they tried a land invasion 
of Moresby across New Guinea. They 
tried it once and failed. It’s almost a 
physical impossibility. If they move on 
Moresby again, it will be by sea or air 
or both.” 

The most recent Jap land advance has 
stopped abruptly at the Owen Stanley 
ridge, 60 miles from Moresby. If thos: 
60 miles are impassable, as Colonel Bren- 
nan says, it may be that the enemy is de- 
veloping another plane base, for an air 
thrust on Moresby supported by ships. 
And the Allies, perhaps with this in mind, 
are striking back hard at what seems to 
be the most practical spot: the great 
Jap bases nearby. 








at Kiska, most important of the three 
fog-shrouded Aleutian Islands occupied 
by the enemy (the others are Attu and 
Agattu). It was the first attack by Ameri- 
can surface ships on the desolate zone 
since the Japanese moved in. 


Significance -—- 


The attack on the Solomons marked the 
first time in the present war in which the 
Japanese have been on the defensive in 
any large-scale action. Further—they are 
now on the defensive in other regions of 
the Pacific and the Far East as well. For 
that American planes are largely responsi- 
ble, with China as a prime example of how 
a small air force, used with imagination and 
vigor, can transform a strategic situa- 
tion. ° 

All these actions, and particularly that in 
the Solomons, supplied the pattern for the 
future offensives to defeat Japan once and 
for all. The Japanese may be able to main- 
tain the advantage of interior lines. But 
they will be subjected to attacks all along 
the perimeter of their defensive circle, and 
this will entail a constant shifting of forces 
to meet the assault from their many en- 


emies. And last week’s action showed a 
high degree of cooperation between Ameri- 
cans, Australians, British, and Chinese. 

The gap in the fighting circle around 
Japan lies in the direction of Siberia. That, 
of course, is just where the Japanese were 
supposed to be massing for an attack 
against Russia. 

The Allied actions on the other sectors 
of the great circle may not have been 
specifically designed to aid the Soviet but 
indirectly that is the effect they had. 
In particular was this true of air power. 
The more Japanese planes are tied down 
in actions to the south, the less readily 
will Tokyo launch the long-awaited cam- 
paign against the Russians. 





Submarine Launching 


Robert J. Casey, the roving war corre- 
spondent for The Chicago Daily News, re- 
ported that a United States submarine had 
spent a month submerged in Tokyo Bay, 
waiting for a huge converted aircraft car- 
rier to be launched. Supplies ran short and 
the commander had orders to proceed else- 


~) 


where. But when the submarine poked its 
periscope out of the busy waters of Tokyo 
Bay for a last look, there was the carrier, 
sliding down the ways. When the vessel hit 
the water, the submarine sent two torpe- 
does into its side—and the aborted carrier 
continued on its way to the muddy bot- 
tom. 





For Little People 


The police banged on the steel sides of 
the submarine. Other men shouted down 
the narrow conning tower. But from in- 
side came the defiant, happy cries of chil- 
dren. No one could get them out until 
they chose to leave voluntarily. 

This remarkable story was enacted last 
week in a park in Sydney, Australia. The 
children had it all their way because the 
submarine was one of the Japanese midget 
craft that was sunk in the recent un- 
successful raid on Sydney Harbor and was 


later raised and put on exhibition in the | 


park. The children could and did climb 
in. But no one more than 4-feet @-inches 
tall could get in after them. 
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International Radiophoto 


No. 10: Wounded in the neck during the Battle of recovered sufficiently in a. month to review his troops in 


Egypt, Gen. Bernard Freyberg, New Zealand commander, 


Cairo last week. It was his tenth wound in two wars. 





"20,000 Thieves’ 


Old Jerry had us on the run, the news 
was far from hot; 

He had his foot in Egypt and the 
Sphinz was on the spot. 

The C. in C. with back to wall sent 
signals out in sheaves 

To Ali Baba Morshead and his 20,000 
thieves. 

So Leslie called his general staff, he 
whispered in their ears. 

His message went to Auchinleck, 
“Drink and drown your fears. 

We'll make that blanker Rommel 
think he’s got the desert heaves 

With Ali Baba Morshead and his 
20,000 thieves.” 


The Australians in Egypt last week 
shouted this song across the slit trenches 
to the weary and silent Axis troops op- 
posite them. It was a tribute to their 
tough little Aussie commander, Lt. Gen. 
Leslie Morshead, the man who held out 
in Tobruk for eight months in 1941 and 
who led his diggers back into combat at 
El Alamein last month. It was also a 
retort to the Nazi radio, which supplied 
the inspiration of the song by recently 
dubbing the Aussies “Ali Baba Morshead 
and his 20,000 thieves.” 

The Australians were not the only ad- 
ditions to the Allied forces defending the 
85-mile line from El Alamein to the Qat- 
tara Depression. With the front still quiet 
as both sides strove to bring up rein- 
forcements, American crews manning 
General Grant tanks moved up to the 
combat. area. They had just completed 
several weeks’ intensive training behind 


' the lines. It was also revealed that big 


British Halifax four-engined bombers, as 
well as American Flying Fortresses, had 
arrived in the desert to reinforce the squad- 


rons of Consolidated Liberator bombers 
already stationed there. 

These new planes strengthened an Al- 
lied air offensive that was already knock- 


ing sizable holes in Field Marshal Erwin © 


Rommel’s supply lines. Two of the most 
spectacular raids last week were carried 
out by American heavy bombers, which 
sank a 10,000-ton transport in one con- 
voy in the Mediterranean and scored di- 
rect hits and damaging near misses on 
another convoy consisting of three trans- 
ports escorted by eight destroyers. 

Allied fliers also pounded away at the 
numerous motor-driven barges being used 
by Rommel to carry supplies along, the 
Egyptian shore to his forward bases. Of 
these sturdy little ships, each capable of 
carrying about 120 tons at 10 knots, sev- 
eral were sunk and many more damaged. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that the 
Allied sea communications system in the 
Middle East was bolstered recently by an 
outstanding American salvaging achieve- 
ment at Massawa, chief port of the for- 
mer Italian colony of Eritrea, now con- 
verted into a United States repair and 
supply base. The feat consisted of the 
raising of a big drydock scuttled by the 
Axis just before the British captured the 
town in April 1941. The job of recovering 
the structure, capable of handling 10,000- 
ton cruisers, was directed by Capt. Edward 
Ellsberg, 50-year-old Westfield, N.J., en- 
gineer and salvager of the American sub- 
marine S-51 off Block Island in 1926. 

A reserve officer who went on active 
duty immediately after Pearl Harbor, Ells- 
berg was sent to Eritrea early this year to 
attempt the salvage job which the Axis 
scuttlers said could never be done. With 
the..aid of-thirteen civilian divers, two 
diving suits which the men wore in turn, 
and borrowed British pumps and air com- 


pressors, he started operations on May 11 
and had the dock afloat in nine days. 
Furthermore, he expressed. the view in 
Cairo last week that all 26 Axis ships 
scuttled at Massawa along with the dry- 
dock could be raised. 





Air Freight Down Under 


The great controversy in Washington 
over cargo planes (see page 57) has pro- 
duced echoes even on the fighting fronts in 
Australia. Here is the reaction as cabled by 
NewsweEek’s Melbourne correspondent: 


Because the speed of air freighters seems 
to offer Australia great advantages in the 
supply of essential materials, there has 
been the widest interest here in the Kaiser 
proposal. The keenest watchers of air 
freight developments have been a small 
group of officers in the Directorate of Air 
Transport, who have already proved the 
practical value of cargo planes on a small 
scale in this war theater. The Directorate, 
using both American and Australian pilots, 
has done many spectacular jobs here with 
a fleet of transports, small as war concep- 
tions go but big enough to run a huge 
peacetime airline. In fact, many of its ships 
before the war were flown in the famous 
services of KNILM, the Dutch airline, 
throughout the Far East. Others are trans- 
ports sold two years ago to the Australian 
Air Force by big United States lines. 

It has been disclosed that an Air Trans- 
port fleet moved a whole specialized bat- 
talion and its equipment—a total load of 
half a million pounds—over a distance of 
several hundred miles. Another time the 
service put into the air the strangest-look- 
ing object Australian fliers had ever seen 
—a transport with a spare wing for a Fly- 
ing Fortress lashed to it. Every day these 
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Deadly enemies: The American Thunderbolt is the Allies’ best bet against the latest Nazi Focke-Wulf fighter 


cargo planes haul men and supplies to for- 
ward areas, keeping at top efficiency units 
that would otherwise be hampered by lack 
of replenishment. The planes bring back 
men too sick for treatment at advanced 
hospitals, the troops’ mail, and anything 
else that is urgent. Every army now has 
this type of service, but Australia, with de- 
fense points sometimes separated from 
main bases by hundreds of miles of empty, 
desolate country, gives air transport a per- 
fect opportunity to show what it can do. 

The men controlling the organization are 
a colorful lot. Directing the whole trans- 
port show is Harold Gatty, born in Tas- 
mania ‘@nd trained in the Australian Navy. 
He is the navigator who girdled the globe 
with Wiley Post in 1931 and later held a 
high post as navigation adviser with the 
Amer@ata Army. General Brett, comman- 
der of the Allied air forces, picked him out 
of his job running Pan American’s South 
Pacific operations and took him to Java 
with his staff before the Jap invasion. Be- 
cause Gatty retains his Australian citizen- 
ship, he wears the uniform of a group cap- 
tain (equivalent to a full colonel) in the 
Royal Australian Air Force. 

Head of the United States Air Trans- 
port Command is Lt. Col. E. S. Nichols, 
brother of the famous woman flier, Ruth 
Nichols. Two others at headquarters are 
Americans who brought off one of the 
smartest transport jobs of the war, proving 
they had that genius for improvisation 
which action demands. You may remem- 
ber how Harry M. Hayes won the Purple 
Heart. He discovered an abandoned Fly- 
ing Fortress on a Java airfield and with 
that particular magic possessed by some 
Air Corps old-timers persuaded three en- 
gines to run. A then-unnamed civilian pilot 
who had never flown a four-engined ship 
before got the Fortress off with a full load 
—mainly women and children—before the 
Japs arrived, and with all three effective 
engines on the job reached the Australian 
coast. Incidentally, the Japs have since 
felt bombs from that Fortress. 


Acme 


Hayes, now a lieutenant, is the engineer- 
ing brains of the Air Transport. The pilot 
who made that remarkable flight is now a 
captain in the United States Army and 
Transport’s operations officer. He is Gerald 
Cherymisin of Alta Loma, Calif., who 
once worked for Pan American Airways in 
Colombia and who before the war was a 
civilian pilot flying for the Dutch. Chery- 
misin modestly thinks it wasn’t anything 


‘much to fly more than 1,000 miles in a 


condemned plane with only three-quarters 
of its motors working. “Anyway,” he says, 
“there were only about 90 bullet holes in it.” 

This gang knows plenty about keeping 
airplanes in the air, and if they had big 
freighters they’d show what can be done. 


Sky Challengers 


The all-metal Focke-Wulf, newest Nazi 
scourge of the skies, is a low-wing fighter 
monoplane designed for the toughest kind 
of combat—at great altitudes where lack 
of oxygen and extreme cold hamper ma- 
neuverability. 

A radical departure in design from pre- 
vious Nazi fighters with their in-line 
liquid-cooled engines, the Focke-Wulf has 
a radial air-cooled engine of 1,580 horse- 
power—the BMW-801 made by the Bay- 
erische Motoren Werke in Munich. Pat- 
terned on the American Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Wasp, and incorporating a highly 
efficient fan-aided cooling system and 
streamlined cowling, this power plant gives 
the plane a speed of 375 miles an hour. 
But at 30,000 feet and up, the compact 
little Focke-Wulf is often more than a 
match for the Spitfire, and it also reput- 
edly has a better rate of climb. It carries 
a heavy armament of four 20-millimeter 
cannon and four machine guns. 

Peter Masefield, one of the best in- 
formed of British aviation writers, had 
this to say of the Nazi craft: “Until we 
put new types of fighters into service .in 
numbers, the FW-190 is the best all-round 
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fighter in action on any scale anywhere.” 
Furthermore, the Germans may soon im- 
prove the performance of the Focke-Wulf 
by giving it a more powerful motor—the 
2,000-horsepower, BMW-802 radial, a de- 
velopment of the 801 now in large-scale 
production. 

To meet this Nazi fighter menace the 
British are counting on the new Hawker 
Typhoon, which is going into production 
but still needs development. The Typhoon 
mounts the Napier Sabre 2,400-horse- 
power engine and is expected to have a 
$0-mile-an-hour edge on the Focke-Wulf. 
But until the Typhoon goes into action 
the best Allied bet against the 190 is an 
American plane—the Republic Thunder- 
bolt, a high-altitude fighter already in 
quantity production. 

According to information released be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, this Republic ship is 
powered with a turbo-supercharged 2,000- 
horsepower Pratt’ & Whitney engine. This 
is designed to give it a speed of about 400 
miles an hour at between 25,000 and 
$0,000 feet and to permit efficient ma- 
neuvering at heights up to 40,000. About 
twice the weight of the Focke-Wulf, the 
P-47 is heavily armed—the latest photo- 
graphs show eight machine guns. 

Last week, a series of dispatches from 
Britain revealed that the Thunderbolt had 
gone into action against the Focke-Wulf— 
but only in mock combat. The first dis- 
patch came on Aug. 4 when the British 
disclosed that they recently captured a 
Focke-Wulf intact when it landed out of 
gas. Then The Manchester Guardian an- 
nounced that Thunderbolts were already 
in Britain with the American Air Forces. 

Finally, officials disclosed that an Amer- 
ican “secret fighter plane,” obviously the 
Thunderbolt, since it is the only new Army 
plane in the Focke-Wulf high-altitude class, 
had been tested against the captured Nazi 
ship. But for “security reasons” the results 


of the test could not be disclosed. 
{ The Germans are also using the BMWs 
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in their new bomber, the Dornier-217. With 
these motors the Nazi craft is probably a 
match for the crack North American B-25 
and the Martin B-96. 





Bomber Blows 


Aug. 8, 1940, was to-be Britain’s dooms- 
day. The Luftwaffe that day made its 
first mass daylight raid over Britain and 
lost 53 planes—the first of 2,464 German 
planes shot down by the RAF in daylight 
between Aug. 8 and Oct. 31. 

On the second anniversary of the event, 
the British radio last week reminded the 
Nazis of these facts in a German-language 
broadcast telling how “the battle for Great 
Britain was won by the RAF.” That things 
had changed in the interim was illustrated 
by another incident on the anniversary 
date. Raidiess ‘sinee the-night of May 10, 
1941, London heard its sirens wail—but 
only because of a:tone raider who dropped 
his bombs and machine-gunned streets in 
a far outlying suburb. Three days earlier, 
in order to test the capital’s new secret 
ground defenses, the British had found it 
necessary to stage a mock raid of their 
own over the capital. 

The raiding boot was now on the other 
foot. In fulfillment of Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur T. Harris’s recent promise to at- 
tack the Reich “rain, blow, or snow,” Brit- 
ish bombers flew over. the Ruhr on three 
successive nights in some of the worst 
weather they had ever encountered. 

The first raid was on the night of Aug. 
4-5. Bombers in undisclosed strength at- 
tacked Rhineland industries after bucking 
snow, ice, thunderstorms, and 30-below- 
zero temperatures. at high altitudes. Con- 
trols became white and stiff with frost, and 
pilots reported that heated guns gave off 
an eerie flickering blue light like St. Elmo’s 
fire. The weather was as bad next night 
when a moderate raiding force returned to 
the scene. And it was still thick when a 
strong force of several hundred bombers 
struck at Duisberg, big inland port on the 
Rhine, 24 hours later. But it cleared in 
time for a heavy raid on the rail center of 
Oenubriick. 

Reconnaissance photographs by the RAF 
demonstrated that these and similar recent 
raids were having a severe effect on Ger- 
man arms production. In an analysis is- 
sued this week, the Air Ministry said that 
in a recent raid on the Thyssen steel works 
at Hamborn, one of the largest in Europe. 
a heavy bomb had fallen in the center of 
the huge rolling mills, damaging the roofing 
over an area of 150,000 square feet and 
putting part of the plant out of commis- 
sion. In addition, five other steelworks 
in the Hamborn-Duisberg-Ruhrort area 
were damaged, as well as zinc and acid, 
boiler and chemical works. 

The Germans retaliated for the British 
attacks with a series of small scattered 
raids on targets as varied as industrial 


Leeds and Middlesbrough and cultural 
Edinburgh and Cambridge. Once again, 
British night fighters took a heavy toll, 
shooting down six out of 30 bombers that 
came over one night. In addition, the Ger- 
mans began dropping a new type of phos- 
phorous incendiary bomb. 

This brought special instructions for 
civilians from the Air Ministry. Pointing 
out that phosphorous cannot burn when 
wet but bursts into flames as soon as it is 
dry, the Ministry advised: “If you are 
splashed with burning phosphorous, keep 
the part affected under water, hot if pos- 
sible, or cover with a wet pad until medi- 
cal treatment is obtainable . . . On no ac- 
count use oily or greasy dressing or oint- 
ment before making certain no trace of 


phosphorous remains. Grease dissolves and 
spreads phosphorous. To remove phos- 
phorous, scrape it off with a dull knife 
Make sure that all has gone by examining 
the spot in the dark.” 





Hunky-Dory 


From Italy, the original home of totali- 
tarianism, comes the first total boast. A 
radio announcer last week described the 
Fascist attitude toward the war in these 
words: “We are satisfied. We are very sat- 
isfied. We are very pleased with ourselves 
We have overcome enormous difficulties. — 
We are intelligent. Weare capable. We 
are full of great virtues.” 








International 


British Wave: This 1s what the well-attended American naval officer 
may draw in London. Allied cooperation has gone so far that women of British 
auziliary units are assigned to United States forces as drivers. 
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The Dive Bomber Stars in Aerial War at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


I is still too early to comment 
on the course of the action in the 
Solomon Islands. But one of the most 
important observations on the attacks 
was Admiral King’s statement that we 
will gain invaluable experience in such 
actions. It should add to the lessons 
we have been learning about the proper 
coordination of planes and ships. It 
should also throw more light on the 
subject of the dive bomber as opposed 
to the high-level bomber. 

The controversy which arises as to 
relative efficacy of shore- and land- 
based planes or that of the level heavy 
bombing attack vs. the dive bomber 
is a complex one. We can grant at once 
that in military characteristics and in 
weight of destructive material carried, 
land-based planes have a decided ad- 
vantage over carrier-based planes. 

There is hardly a limit to the size of 
a heavy bomber, whereas size is limited 
on a carrier, and the 2-ton missile which 
the heavy bomber can drop is beyond 
the capacity of the dive bomber. The 
hitting energy developed at point of 
impact of a 2-ton bomb is far in excess 
of anything the dive bomber can de- 
velop. Furthermore,. in a land attack, 
sea-based aircraft would cut a sorry 
figure compared with the land-based 
types. 

But remember, air warfare conducted 
at sea against swift-moving targets is 
quite a different proposition from a land 
attack where the target is fixed and the 
area to be covered greatly exceeds the 
sea target area. On shore, what has been 
destroyed can sometimes be replaced or 
what is saved can be removed elsewhere. 
Not so at sea—what is sunk is lost 
forever. Consequently, what counts most 
here is not the theoretical damage that 
might be done but the actual hits that 
can be made. In no arena of war- 
fare does the ability to make hits 
per gun per minute count more than 
at sea. 

Perhaps the ratio of possible hits 
made by the dive bomber vs. the level 
heavy-bomber attack can be cleared up 
somewhat by an analysis of the gun 
attack. In the gun battle, there are two 
methods of fire. At short ranges, there 
is the direct-hit method—the aimed 











Newsweek—Browne 
Why the dive bomber is the most 
effective bomber against ships 


shot goes direct from gun to target. At 
longer ranges, where the time of flight 
of projectiles is greater, we have the 
pattern system, where the battery is 
fired in salvos from one director control. 

The idea is to establish a fairly small 
pattern in the shape of an ellipse, per- 
haps 400 by 200 yards, the target to be 
at the center of impact. To establish 
even this pattern, each turret is syn- 
chronized with the others by very care- 
ful checks made at a known range on 
a fixed object. In peacetimes a general 
average of 30 per cent of hits should be 
good. This would be reduced in battle. 


With all this care, it is remarkable 
how often a target can be at the center 
of impact, with shells falling all around 
and still no hits registering. When an- 
other ship joins in, the pattern is in- 
creased. By contrast, if hits do not 
register from 75 to 100 per cent under 
the direct-hit system, at ranges from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet, the shooting is not 
particularly good. Under war conditions 
this would be reduced. 


The analogy between the dive 
bomber and level bomber is here. At 20,- 
000 feet, the time from release of bombs 
to point of impact is about 35 seconds. 
In that time, an active opponent on the 
sea can do much in the way of evasion. 
Each plane will lay bombs, the result 
being a very large pattern, with the 
possibility of the near misses greatly 
exceeding the hits. It would seem im- 
practicable for a level bomber to ap- 
proach the 30 per cent standard, 
and thus the hits made are chance 
hits. ’ 

On the other hand, when the dive 
bomber breaks through the air op- 
position and dives into the attack, it 
comes through the air like a missile, 
with its own speed plus that of gravity 
to help it. The bomb is released when 
the chance of a direct hit is near 


certainty. Even though the first plane’ 


may be lost and the velocity of its 
missile at the point of impact will not 
equal that of one from the level bomber 
flying at 20,000 feet, the demoralizing 
effect of an initial hit on the anti-air- 
craft defense should be such as to make 
the attack of the following divers easier. 
Anyhow, the battle of Midway seemed 
to work out somewhat along the lines 
indicated above. 


Another point: Torpedo planes can 


coordinate their attack better with the 
dive-bombing group than with any other. 
Except under the protection of a smoke- 
screen, it is suicidal to send in torpedo 
planes until a diversionary attack can 
be set up by other planes. This the 
dive-bomber group is best qualified to 
do. As an example, witness the tactics 
adopted by the Japanese in the en- 
counter that sank the Repulse and 
Prince of Wales. 
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Saboteurs Meet Death at Noon 
and a Reporter Scores a Beat 


Official Wall of Secrecy 
Pierced as U.S. Electrocutes 
Six Nazis and Jails Two 


There had been days of waiting. There 
had been rumors and guesses, but the only 
certainty as to the fate of the eight Nazi 
saboteurs was that it would be announced 
in the near future. Newsmen stayed on 
watch, impatient and, in most cases, 
baffled. 

On Aug. 3, the Military Commission 
created by President Roosevelt to try 
the Germans had transmitted its findings 
to the President. The next day—coatless, 
tieless, his white-cotton shirt open at the 
throat and soggy with perspiration—Mr. 
Roosevelt had told reporters he was still 
considering the verdict and would make 
known his decision “within two or three 
days.” 

It was 77 years since there had been a 
trial of like scope by a military commis- 
sion. At that time, in another period of 
crisis for the nation, four persons had been 
put to death as conspirators in the Lin- 
coln assassination. And the trial of the 
Nazis had led the National Park Service 
to provide a special exhibit of the 1865 
trial, including a photograph of the hang- 
ing of Mrs. Mary Surratt, Lewis Payne, 





George A. Atzerodt, and David E. Herold. 

In the absence of fact in the Nazis’ 
case, there was speculation and a predic- 
tion: seven of the submarine invaders 
seized by the FBI after they landed on 
Long Island and Florida shores would 
pay with their lives; George John Dasch, 
who had received special counsel and had 
declined to join the others in their appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Newsweek, Aug. 10), would receive a 
long sentence, being spared as a reward 
for turning government witness. 

And then at 4 p.m. on Aug. 6, Jack 
Vincent of the International News Serv- 
ice Bureau in Washington got a tip— 
from whom, he declined to tell even his 
bureau chief, William K. Hutchinson. The 
saboteurs, Vincent said, would burn. And 
when Hutchinson pointed out that elec- 
trocution was unheard of in military trials, 
Vincent retorted: “Listen, I got this 
straight!” 

Hutchinson took his reporter’s word. He 
called off a leg man running down the ru- 
mored delivery of scaffold lumber to the 
Army War College. He canceled a pro- 
jected all-night vigil at a bridge over the 
Potomac, leading to Fort Myers and a ru- 
mored firing squad. Together, Hutchinson 
and Vincent taxied to the District of Co- 
lumbia jail, site of the only electric chair 
within 100 miles. A long prowl around the 


Culver 


jail walls yielded only the grim sight of 
barred windows, etched by dim lights, and 
a 3 am. shout from a cruising police car 
that they’d better “get the hell away from 
there.” 

But other leads were coming in. For 
twenty years, Hutchinson had made valu- 
able contacts in the course of his news 
gathering. Now he telephoned them, and 
they telephoned others. The contacts of 
the years began paying dividends. They 
brought reports of developments unsus- 
pected by Hutchinson or any of the other 
newsmen on the job. 

Dasch, leader of the quartet landed at 
Amagansett, Long Island, during the night 
of June 13 (the others were landed near 
Ponte Vedra, Fla., four nights later), 
and Ernest Peter Burger, also of the Long 
Island band, had been taken from cells in 
the District jail’s death row. An electrician 
and six uniformed Army chaplains had ° 
been admitted to the jail. Joseph Francel, 
New York State’s official executioner, had 
checked out of a Washington hotel (pre- 
sumably after instructing Army novices 
in the technique of his craft). And finally 
—to prevent justice-cheating suicides— 
soldiers were standing guard over each of 
the condemned: Herbert Hans Haupt, 
Henrich Harm Heinck, Richard Quirin, 
Edward John Kerling, Hermann @Qtte 
Neubauer, and Werner Thiel. 

Finally, INS felt safe in bulletining this 
lead under Jack Vincent’s by-line: 


Wasuineton, Ava. 7— (INS) —Presi- 
DENT ROOSEVELT HAS APPROVED THE VER- 
DICT OF HIS MILITARY COMMISSION, SEN- 
TENCING SIX OF THE EIGHT NAZI SABOTEURS 





The flab scene when Mrs. Surratt and three other Lincoln conspirators were hanged before a gallery of spectators 
contrasts with the secret execution of the Nazi saboteurs whose bodies were taken from prison in ambulances 
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‘We Could Lose This War’-—A Communique From the OWI 


When President Roosevelt merged conflicting government in- 
formation agencies into the Office of War Information on June 13, 
he appointed Elmer Davis as chief to bring order out of confusion 
(Newsweek, June 22). The country looked confidently to the 
matter-of-fact newspaperman and radio commentator to provide 
the truth on America’s part in the war. Davis handed out the 


We are deep in what may be the decisive 
year of the war. But 1942 will be the de- 
cisive year only if our enemies do not suc- 
ceed in inflicting crippling blows on our 
Allies before the year is out. Even if they 
fail in that, they will still take a lot of 
licking. But if they should paralyze the 
striking power of Russia, or wear down the 
endurance of China, or break the British 
power in the Middle East, the war will be 
decided in some later year not now fore- 
seen and victory will be far more costly. 


Before we can do much of the fighting 
we must move great numbers of men and 
vast masses of material over the enormous 
distances . . . We have paid for the perfect 
protection given to our troop convoys to 
Europe and the South Seas with the heavy 
shipping losses off our own coasts .. . 
Even if shipbuilding continues to rise and 
sinkings to decrease, we shall probably be 
well into 1943 before we again have as 
much merchant shipping as we had on Dec. 
7, 1941. Meanwhile, our Allies have car- 
ried most of the load, and we have not 
given them as much help as we had led 
them to expect . . . We have not been pro- 
ducing war materials to the maximum Of 
available capacity and have not been get- 
ting that material to the fighting fronts in 
the time and in the volume that will be 
needed to win. We have done pretty well 
but not well enough. 


The battles in the Coral Sea, the greater 
battle at Midway, were brilliant victories 
against superior forces: but they were de- 
fensive victories. 


At home, too, we have done pretty well 
but not well enough. Our production, meas- 


ured by our standards of a couple of years 
ago, is amazing; measured against what 
we need to win, it is not enough. In June 
we fell slightly below schedule in total mil- 
itary planes, in total combat planes, and in 
most of the individual types; we made 
more planes than any other country in the 
world, but we did not make as many as 
we said we were going to make. The same 
is true of tanks, of most types of artillery, 
and of naval vessels—particularly the 
small craft needed to fight submarines. 


We have made in the past two years a 
tremendous plant expansion. Now we have 
more factories than, at the moment, we can 
use—not too many, perhaps, compared to 
the ultimate need, but too many for the 
amount of raw materials at present avail- 
able. Faulty control of inventories and of 
flow of materials has necessitated some 
temporary shutdowns. 


There is no doubt that the American 
people mean to win the war, but there is 
doubt that all of us realize how hard we 
are going to have to work to win it. The 
war is still a long way off, thanks to our 
good luck and the stubbornness of our Al- 
lies, but it may not stay a long way off 
unless we work at it harder than we are 
working now. 


Too many people seem to feel that we 
are fighting this war out of a surplus—a 
surplus of resources and productive capac- 
ity, a surplus of time. That is not true. 


We have great productive capacity; but 
conversion of that plant from peacetime to 
wartime uses was a job that had to be 
learned and could not be learned without 


truth last week, and it was bitter. In his first general statement 
on the war, he struck forcefully at apathy, mismanagement, and 
complacency; he told the people they were only “ankle deep” in 
a war which was, thanks to the “stubbornness” of our Allies, 
still “a long way off.” He stated the alternative to victory: a 
grim defeat. Excerpts from his statement follow: 


making mistakes. We cannot devote that 
plant primarily to war purposes without 
greater sacrifices in convenience and com- 
fort than we are making now, and it must 
compete with the productive capacity of 
most of Europe. 


So far, our Allies have done most of the 
fighting; our casualties have been only 
about one in 3,000 of the American people. 
But wars are not won by production alone; 
they are won only by fighting battles with 
what you produce, and winning some of 
those battles. 


It is probable that we shall also lose 
some of them, and certain that we are not 
going to win without heavy losses of men. 
We had better prepare ourselves for that, 
and learn to take it as our ancestors took 
it. 


Our forces are being disposed as and 
where the military commanders believe 
they get the maximum results according to 
the best professional judgment . . . Popu- 
lar pressure for action on this front or that 
of the many possible fronts can serve no 
useful purpose . . . We could lose this war 
. . . We never have lost a war; but it has 
been remarked that this means only that 
our ancestors never lost a war; and our 
ancestors were never up against a war like 
this . . . It is a total war, in which defeat 
by our enemies means destruction. 


Many individual Americans have made 
great sacrifices, byt as a nation we are not 
yet more than ankle deep in war. We can 
win it, if we realize that winning it is the 
one vitally important thing in the world 
today; but we are not winning it yet. 





TO DEATH, IT WAS LEARNED TODAY, AND HAS 
ORDERED THEM EXECUTED IN THE ELECTRIC 
CHAIR AT THE District OF COLUMBIA JAIL 
BEFORE ANOTHER DAWN RISES ON THE 
HORIZON. 


It was a clean beat of 29 hours 11 min- 
utes. 

There was a moment of uneasiness for 
INS a few hours later when the President 
announced at his press conference that he 
was still reviewing the commission’s find- 
ings. But from another source, private 
word to Hutchinson cleared INS doubts: 
“You’ve got a scoop; ride it through!” 

Not before dawn, but beginning at noon 
the following day, the six saboteurs took 
their turns in the parade to the electric 
chair. President Roosevelt’s Press Secre- 
tary, Stephen Early, announced the exe- 
cutions in a statement at 1:20 p.m.: 


“The President completed his review 
of the findings and sentences of the Mili- 


- tary Commission. 


“The President approved the judgment 
of the Military Commission that all of 
the prisoners were guilty, and that they 
be given the death sentence by electro- 
cution. 

“However, there was a unanimous rec- 
ommendation by ‘the : commission, con- 
curred in by the Attorney General and the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, that 
the sentence of two of the prisoners be 
commuted to life imprisonment because 
of their assistance to the Government of 
the United States in the apprehension 
and conviction of the others. 

“The commutation directed by the 
President in the case of Burger was to 
confinement at hard labor for life. In the 


case of Dasch, the sentence was commuted 
by the President to confinement at hard 
labor for 30 years. 

“The electrocutions began at noon to- 
day. 

“The records in all eight cases will be 
sealed until the end of the war.” 


Ten minutes after the White House 
statement, Army ambulances drove up to 
the jail, and soldiers carried six stretchers 
inside. Two hours later, the ambulances, 
guarded by soldiers with rifles, subma- 
chine guns, and sawed-off shotguns, sped 
away to the Walter Reed General hos- 
pital. 

The nation’s reaction to the executions 
was well expressed by an elderly mother 
(with one son in the Army, and another 
in the Navy), who had awaited the news 
in the small crowd gathered at the Dis- 
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trict jail. “I’m glad,” she said. “They 
wouldn’t have waited so long, over there.” 

In New York, The Daily Mirror singled 
out the two who escaped: “The fact is its 
own commentary—that this first invasion 
force, picked from the flower of Nazi 
knighthood, should turn out to be com- 
posed one-fourth of informers, yellow 
cowards, who would kill, but wouldn’t 
die, for their Fiihrer.” As for the six others, 
The New York Times commented: “If 
any lives were ever justly forfeit to the 
law, these men’s were.” 

Not until Monday did Berlin broadcast 
the extraordinary Axis line: “The United 
States military authorities did not suc- 
ceed in proving that the guilt of the ac- 
cused had been established . . . Our ene- 
mies have forfeited the right of protesting 
against the condemnation of saboteurs in 
the territory occupied by the German 
Army.” And Radio Rome screamed: 
“Roosevelt’s blood purge continues.” 





Enemies Within 


Grain sacks lay scattered over a field, 
as though flung carelessly by the har- 
vesters. Another field was partly plowed 
and partly fallow. In a third neighborhood, 
a woodland footpath led to a V-shaped 
clearing. In none of the three areas—all 
near the East Coast—were appearances 
out of the ordinary to an observer on the 
ground. 

But viewed from the air, the sacks 
formed a huge 9, the tail pointing straight 
to an airplane factory. The plowed field— 
with fallow land showing darker than the 
tilled sections—was an arrow aimed at an- 
other factory. And the quiet woodland 
lane and clearing made an arrow bearing 
directly on an air base. 

The markers, discovered by fliers of the 
First Ground Air Support Command, sta- 
tioned at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
could easily have guided enemy bombers 
to the factories and airfield. Col. Dache 
McM. Reeves, commanding officer of the 
Air Command, reported Monday that the 
apparent fifth columnists’ work had been 
investigated by intelligence officers of the 
First Air Force. The markers, he added, 
were eradicated—and “proper action tak- 
en.” 

Two days earlier, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle announced in Washington 
that Congress shortly would be asked for 
legislation providing more speedy prose- 
cution, and more drastic punishment, in 
sabotage cases. He explained that wartime 
sabotage itself was punishable by a maxi- 
mum sentence of 30 years, $10,000 fine, or 
both, but that conspiracy to commit sabo- 
tage carried maximum penalties of only 
two years, $10,000 fine, or both. Moreover, 
harboring saboteurs, or having knowledge 
of sabotage without informing the law- 
enforcing agencies, brings only three years 
in jail, $500 fine, or both. 


Friday the 13th 


“Germany will not let me hang,” Max 
Stephan called from his cell. “Victory will 
be sure.” The pudgy, cigar-smoking restau- 
rant owner had just been returned from a 
Detroit courtroom, where Federal Judge 
Arthur J. Tuttle, on Aug. 6, sentenced him 
to be hanged. Convicted a month earlier of 
treason in harboring Nazi Oberleutnant 
Hans Peter Krug in the latter’s futile flight 
from a Canadian prison camp, Stephan was 
scheduled to be executed Friday, Nov. 13, 
at the Federal Correctional Institution in 
Milan, Mich. 

Judge Tuttle stigmatized the prisoner as 
one who “never lost. his love for Germany,” 
and called for a hardening of American 





sentiment: “We have been too soft, to the 
extent of being mushy. There are too many 
in the sob squad, and too few in the fight- 
ing squad.” 

Stephan is the first person convicted be- 
fore a Federal court on a charge of treason 
in the 148 years since the Whisky Rebel- 
lion in 1794. Convictions at that time led 
to prompt pardons by President Wash- 
ington. The abolitionist John Brown was 
hanged for treason in 1859, but his trial 
and conviction were in a Virginia state 
court. If Stephan is hanged—he may ap- 
peal to the higher courts and to the Presi- 
dent—he will become the first person 
executed for treason in Federal history. 

A day before Stephan was sentenced, 
William Dudley Pelley, silver-haired lead- 


The unplowed arrow aimed at an Eastern airplane factory 





The tail of the 9 pointed to another airplane factory 
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er of the disbanded Silver Shirts, was con- 
victed, in Federal court in Indianapolis, of 
sedition in connection with articles pub- 
lished in his magazine, The Galilean. Ad- 
dressing the jury, United States Attorney 
B. Powers Caughran branded the de- 
fendant: “Pelley wanted to be the Quisling 
of America. Pelley, you’re a traitor to your 
country!” 


Wilhelmina 


At one moment, an aging woman chat- 
ting with a group of other women, who 
noted her suffering and her courage. At 
other moments, “every inch a queen,” 
though her individuality transcended pro- 
tocol. Thus did Washington see Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands last week. 

Before the queen’s visit, Mrs. Roose- 
velt had taken the trouble to set some 
facts straight. The President’s wife hit 
back at rumor mongers (always busy 
when royalty arrives) who said the queen 
had specified conditions for her White 
House stay, such as an air-cooled room 
and that, despite Eastern gas rationing, 
she had burned up the roads on pleasure 
trips from her daughter, Crown Princess 


Juliana’s summer home at Lee, Mass. 
Such stories, said Mrs. Roosevelt flatly, 
were false. 

The first queen reigning in her own 
right to visit the capital, Wilhelmina ar- 
rived in a rainstorm Aug. 5 for a 48-hour 
visit crammed with official functions. 
Crowds were thin along the troop-lined 
but unannounced route from station to 
White House; to the greetings of these 
she responded warmly. She appeared 
thinner, smaller, and older than many had 
expected. 

To her press conference the next morn- 
ing, which was monitored by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the queen walked with a cane: she 
“suffers terribly” with rheumatism, a 
Dutch informant said. Questions had 
been submitted in advance. A sample was: 
“Will the people of Holland continue 
to submit or will they rise up one day?” 
Proudly she answered: “My people have 
been overwhelmed by force, but they 
never have submitted and they never 
will.” Here one reporter noted that she 
“choked up a little.” 

Shod in wedgies, as she had been upon 
her arrival, Wilhelmina was taken to the 
Capitol the same day to address a joint 
session of Congress. A few minutes early, 


she had to wait in the President’s room 
while senators, representatives, and guests 
were rushed to their seats. As the queen 
was escorted in, Dutch Ambassador Alex- 
ander Loudon placed her manuscript on 
the reading stand. Taking this as a sig- 
nal she was about to begin reading when 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace showed 
her to her seat. There was a further wait 
while radio announcers described the 
scene. At last Wallace introduced the 
queen. She placed her black bag on the 
stand, and, as it began to slip off, Dr. Lou- 
don grabbed for it and put it back. Al- 
together, the beginning had been awk- 
ward, but it was erased as she proudly 
declared the Dutch cause and gave a sol- 
emn pledge: “We are with you and the 
other United Nations to the end.” 

Her crowded calendar included dinners 
and luncheons, trips to Mount Vernon and 
Arlington, the awarding of medals to 
United States Navy officers for action in 
the Java Sea, and the surprise Lend-Lease 
gift by the President of a trim 173-foot 
steel submarine chaser to the Royal Neth- 
erlands Navy. In an unprecedented cere- 
mony at the Washington Navy Yard, the 
American flag was lowered on the craft, 
the Dutch flag raised, and a bit of bunt- 


Queen Wilhelmina inspects Red Cross headquarters at Washington with Chairman Norman. H. Davis 
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ing withdrawn to reveal that the PC468 
was now the Queen Wilhelmina. Aging 
and burdened, the nation’s guest stood 
proudly as the two national anthems were 
played—a tired old lady and a queen. 





The Armed Forces 


Horse Marines: The United States 
Coast Guard issued a call Aug. 1 for 
horse owners along the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts to saddle their steeds and ride forth 
as members of the newly formed Mounted 
Beach Patrol. Although volunteers will be 
furnished with uniforms and arms, they 
must pay for stabling, horseshoeing, feed, 
and the other incidental expenses of their 
mounts. Those unable to spare time for 
personal patrol work were asked to lend 
their horses, with assurances the Coast 
Guard would provide experienced riders. 
The new unit—unofficially tagged the 
Horse Marines—is intended to help block 
the landing of Axis spies and saboteurs. 
Coast Guard offices from Boston to Miami 
reported responses ranging from brisk to 
“terrific” but emphasized the patrol still 
was in the formative stage. 


Waves: The framework of the Navy’s 
new reserve (Women Appointed for Volun- 
tary Emergency Service) began taking 
shape last week as Dr. Elizabeth Reynard, 
on leave as professor of English at Barnard 
College, was sworn in as a reserve lieutenant 
and assistant to the director, Lt. Comdr. 
Mildred H. McAfee. Ten women in key 
cities from Boston to Los Angeles were 
commissioned as procurement officers and 
will serve as members of boards of selection. 

Two days earlier, on Aug. 3, Commander 
McAfee laid down the law on feminine 
conduct in the WAVES: Dates only on 
leave (generally from Saturday noon to 
Sunday night) . . . enough make-up “to 
look human” . . . no smoking on the streets 
... the same drinking regulations as apply 
to naval men. Navy blue costumes for the 
WAVES will have “a very smartly tailored 
effect,” and hats will be something along 
the lines of a modified Homburg. 


Nurses: In the last war, 25,242 nurses 
were enlisted for duty here and overseas— 
22,854 in the Army, 1,500 in the Navy, and 
the rest in scattered units. In Washington 
Aug. 5, three high-ranking officials—Nor- 
man H. Davis, chairman of the American 
Red Cross; Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, 
Surgeon General of the Army, and Rear 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire, Surgeon Gener- 
al of the Navy—launched a campaign to 
enroll 66,000 nurses in the Red Cross’s ‘first 
reserve for service in this war. They warned 
that the present demand for 3,000 nurses a 
month would probably continue for three 
or four years and might event increase as 
the world’s battle fronts change. The next 
day, Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt announced the Government’s 
hurse-training program would be expanded 
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Politics in the Doldrums 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The outstanding fact about this 
year’s primaries is public indifference. 
In both parties and in almost every 
contest the vote has been exceptionally 
light. In the Senatorial and Congres- 
sional primaries, according to compila- 
tions made in party headquarters in 
Washington, the vote has been, over all, 
the smallest since women were granted 
suffrage. 

In a primary, an officeholder seeking 
renomination usually has a considerable 
advantage. Ordinarily he is either a 
member of a party machine or has been 
able to build a following of his own by 
patronage and other favors. Unless he 
has gone out of his way to offend his 
party organization or large numbers of 
voters registered in his party, he can 
expect renomination. This year the road 
to renomination has been more than 
ordinarily smooth for senators and rep- 
resentatives in both parties. Of fifteen 
senators who stood for renomination 
prior to this week, all except Senator 
Bulow of South Dakota were renomi- 
nated. Out of approximately 200 con- 
gressmen of both parties, less than ten 
have failed of renomination. 

No issue, or pattern of issues, has 
dominated the Senatorial and Congres- 
sional primaries in either party. In the 
few instances in which incumbents have 
failed of renomination, the causes have 
been chiefly local. Seldom have pre- 
Pearl Harbor attitudes toward foreign 
policy been, even ostensibly, the major 
issue. In almost every instance where 
they have been, the incumbent has been 
victorious, whether he was isolationist 
or a supporter of Roosevelt. 

It is a natural assumption that almost 
every voter is intensely interested in 
what is happening in Washington: in 
the conduct of the war abroad and on 
the home front. It might reasonably be 
supposed that this interest is more in- 
tense than any time in recent history. 
The polls and other gauges of public 
opinion have indicated strong feelings 
on many concrete actions, taken or pro- 
posed, both by the Administration and 
by Congress. How, then, account for the 
light vote in the primaries? . 

A partial answer may lie in some 
very practical considerations. A growing 
segment of the voting population is in 
the armed forces, and other segments 
recently changed residence to take .war- 


production jobs. Other voters may have 
been too busy to vote. With a shortage 
of farm labor, farm operators may have 
felt they could not spare the time to 
go to the polls. In the industrial centers, 
both men and women are working over- 
time or on off-shifts: anyway they may 
be too busy or tired to bestir themselves 
to vote. 


Those factors are emphasized by 
experienced politicians. But they do not 
seem sufficient. A few other conjectures 
may be hazarded. One is the feeling 
that Congress is not very important 
during the war. That is not true, al- 
though relatively Congress is less in- 
fluential in war than in peace. A second 
factor may be a general confusion of 
fact and opinion as to the questions of 
war economies, from rubber to taxes, 
on which the Congressional record 
has been so miserable. And a third 
may well be the feeling that pre- 
Pearl Harbor records no longer count. 
It is noteworthy that so far as the 
records disclose, no candidate for 
senator or congressman has opposed 
prosecution of the war on either front; 
by implication, if not by direct avow- 
al, every one has stood for fighting 
until victory is won over both wings 
of the Axis. 

From the lassitude of the primary 
season, it does not follow that the vote 
will be light in November. The renomi- 
nation of incumbents is having at least 
one tendency: to keep in the limelight 
the Republicans who opposed Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy and the Democrats 
who supported it, before Pearl Harbor. 
In many states and in many Congres- 
sional districts, the voters will be offered 
a clear-cut choice on this issue. But it 
would be foolhardy to predict that this 
issue will be decisive, or even important. 
By November a state of mind now un- 
forseen may dominate the electorate. 
The next three months probably will be 
the most critical of the war. Events at 
the front may have political repercus- 
sions at home and the management of 
the national war economy is satisfactory 
to no economic group. Thus plenty of 
ammunition is at hand or in sight for. 
a hot and heavy political campaign. 


_ The present period of “phony” politics 


may come to a sharp end, but there can 
be no assurances that it will. 
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substantially with a $3,500,000 Congres- 
sional appropriation. 


Atr-Borne: The Army announced Aug. 
6 the organization of two entirely air-borne 
divisions—the 82nd and 101st. “They will 
move all their weapons and other equip- 
ment by planes and gliders,” Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson explained. 
The divisions will comprise 8,000 men each, 
about half the size of regular land divisions. 
But the new outfits will have the same 
fire power, Patterson said, which means 
they will pack twice the punch per man. 
The members will receive special hardening 
experience for long flights in crowded cargo 


planes but when landed will fight as ground . 


troops. 





Hermits in Harlem 


You could have your pick of legends 
about the crumbling brownstone house at 
Fifth Avenue and 128th Street, in a vir- 
tually all-Negro section of Harlem in New 
York. At 10:30 on the night of Aug. 5, 
Herbert Clyde Lewis, a New York Herald 
Tribune reporter, sat on the steps of the 
four-story mansion-that-was and thought 
them over. 

It was known that Langley Collyer, 
member of a family that had come to the 
New World soon after the Mayflower, had 
lived there since 1909. There was an older 
brother, too: Homer, blind and paralyzed. 
The brothers had long ago retired from 
the world outside their dreary walls. Some 
neighborhood gossip said Homer was dead 
and suggested that Langley was dead, too, 
though others insisted the latter came 
out late at night to shop for meager pro- 
visions. e 

Rumor also had it that the house con- 
tained fabulous furnishings, including sev- 
enteen pianos—a bit of grandeur which 
Langley himself ‘had minimized in a street- 
corner interview with another reporter 
two years earlier: there were only ten 
pianos, Langley said, left over from the 
old days when he had a piano business. 
Lewis recalled other talk of a Model T 
Ford in the living room, a rowboat on the 
roof. This was conjecture, but anyone 
could see for a fact that boards had re- 
placed glass in most of the windows and 
that the atmosphere in general was dingy. 

There was the click of a lock and the 
clank of a chain. The door behind Lewis 
opened. Langley Collyer emerged, a 
shabby figure out of the °90s, in floppy 
cap, mismated jacket and trousers, cellu- 
loid collar, and flowing bow tie. He re- 
sponded courteously to the reporter’s 
greeting; he was on the way to buy some 
buns for Homer. But, said the reporter, 
didn’t he know an eviction notice had 
been nailed on his door yesterday, be- 
cause no mortgage payments had been 
made since 1940? No, said Langley; neigh- 
borhood children must have torn it down. 
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A Herald Tribune camera fascinated Langley Collyer 


Would the reporter tell the bank he would 
try to make a settlement? The reporter 
agreed, and they walked along together. 

Langley returned to the world that 
night, for a few hours. Amazingly, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the Herald 
Tribune Building. He wanted to walk, 
but the footsore reporter prevailed upon 
him to get into a taxi. Alertly interested 
in machinery and photography, the re- 
cluse was shown through the newspaper 
plant. It was 2 a. m. before he returned 
home, though it was his rule never to 
leave Homer alone for long. 

On the ride home Langley confirmed 
rumors that there was no gas or electricity 
in his house. He had once used an auto- 
mobile engine to generate electricity but 
now used kerosene for lighting. He read 
much to Homer, but also he saved news- 
papers — now in mountainous piles 
throughout the house—in case Homer 
should regain his sight and want to “catch 
up.” He was Homer’s only attendant, but 
his father had been a physician and left 
them a library of 15,000 medical books. 
Homer, said Langley, really was improv- 
ing with rest and diet, which included 100 


oranges a week. Homer enjoyed the radio. 
“Radio?” the reporter asked. Yes, said 
Langley, a crystal set he’d made. 

Back on the crumbling steps, the re- 
porter suggested he would like to visit 
Homer. Langley was sorry. The house 
wasn’t in shape for visitors—“all those 
thousands of newspapers and_ those 
pianos.” And he politely closed the door 
on mystery. 

There was a day of negotiations, with 
the reporter acting for the Collyers. On 
Aug. 7 Langley emerged again, at 8 in 
the morning. Walking 8 miles downtown 
to Park Row, he visited his lawyer. It 
was arranged that there would be a delay 
in the eviction long enough to permit a 
settlement. Langley walked home, late 
in the evening. There he met not only re- 
porters but a throng of neighbors. Cour- 
teously he reproved them for their chil- 
dren’s destructiveness, and in dignity 
heard them say: “We’re your friends. We 
won't let them evict you.” 

But if it comes to eviction, said the 
Collyers’ lawyer, it won’t be too tough, 
for the brothers own an unmortgaged 
house directly across the street. 
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The Primaries 

“The spirit of discontent becomes torpid 
for want of employment,” the statesman 
Fisher Ames said in his famous oration on 
George Washington some 150 years ago. 
And in the primaries that droned past 
the halfway mark this week—prelim- 
inaries to election of the Congress that 
possibly will make the peace after this 
war—the “spirit of discontent” seemed 
torpid indeed (see Washington Tides) . 

As the first week of August passed, 
primaries had been held in twenty states 
and were impending in five more. Late re- 
turns still were being counted in the Aug. 
4 elections in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Missouri, and Kansas, and in the Aug. 6 
balloting in Tennessee. In these states 
there had been no departure from the 
lethargy that elsewhere had dragged the 
totals of ballots cast to record lows. There 
simply was “no furor” in the campaigns, 
said Washington politicians. The rule was 
victory for the ins, defeat for the outs. 

Sen. Carter Glass, Virginia Democrat, 
was renominated without opposition. Of 
the state’s House delegation of nine Demo- 
crats (Virginia, of course, has no Repub- 
licans in Congress) , only two had opposi- 
tion—Rep. Howard W. Smith and Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum. Both were accused 
of labor baiting, and both were easy vic- 
tors, with vote margins of 4 to 1 and 
6 to 1. 

In West Virginia, Gov. Matthew M. 
Neely had labor backing (United Mine 
Workers) and defeated former Gov. H. 
Guy Kump nearly 2 to 1 in the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial race. 

A light vote in Missouri gave Congres- 
sional renomination to two prewar isola- 
tionist Republicans. One, Rep. Dewey 
Short, who said before Pearl Harbor: “I 
am proud that I led the fight against the 
Selective Service bill,” was unopposed. 
The other, Rep. Walter C. Ploeser, de- 
feated six opponents. 

In Kansas, Sen. Arthur Capper, Re- 
publican, defeated two opponents to win 
renomination for a fifth term. Sen. Clyde 
M. Reed, who sought the GOP guberna- 
torial nomination on an “anti-labor rack- 
eteering” platform, ran a poor third in a 
race led by Andrew Schoeppel, who had 
Alf Landon’s backing. 

Whether Gov. Prentice Cooper “loves 
parrots and hates dogs” was an issue in 
Tennessee, along with state economy and 
the Ed Crump Democratic machine. Seek- 
ing Democratic renomination, Cooper was 
charged by The Nashville Tennessean 
with the parrot preference; he denied it 
stoutly. Cooper and another Crump en- 
dorsee, Sen. Tom Stewart, were renomi- 
nated. 

As other states prepared to vote this 
week, the country awaited particularly the 
returns from New York. There Rep. Ham- 
ilton Fish Jr., prewar isolationist Republi- 
can, fought for renomination in President 


Roosevelt’s home district, and the Presi- 
dent and James A. Farley battled for con- 
trol of the convention that will pick the 
Democratic gubernatorial nominee. Sen. 
James M. Mead, the President’s candidate, 
and Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr., 
backed by Farley, continued to claim over- 
whelming majorities of convention dele- 
gates. It was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who lent unmistakable candor to the politi- 
cal confusion in New York. Told that her 
endorsement of a win-the-war policy, which 
she had believed to be that of the right 
wing of the American Labor party, had 
been used in behalf of allegedly communist- 
controlled left-wing candidates, she issued 
a sharp rebuke. “I do not wish to be con- 
trolled in this country by an American 
group that, in turn, is controlled by Rus- 
sia and Russia’s interests,” she said. 





Week in the Nation 


Fiso: In 1987, citing reports of a 
massacre of Haitians by troops of the 
Dominican dictator, Gen. Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo, Rep. Hamilton Fish Jr. told the 
House the affair was “the most outrageous 
atrocity ever perpetrated on the American 
Continent.” Last week The Washington 
Post charged that in 1939 the New York 
Republican received $25,000 from a $300,- 
000 fund maintained in this country by 
Trujillo. Fish replied that he had received 
the money as Trujillo’s agent, without fee, 
for an investment in oil. Half had been 
lost in the oil deal and half returned to 
Trujillo. In Washington, Assistant At- 
torney General William Power Maloney 
said cryptically: “I cannot discuss a matter 
now before the grand jury.” Maloney re- 
fused to elaborate. 































Circus fire: Police bullets ended this giraffe’s agony 


Barrep: Chicago couldn’t enforce its 
ordinance against tavern hostesses: as one 
alderman explained, “The police cannot 
distinguish between professional and ama- 
teur drinkers.” Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
knew plenty of hostesses were at work, 
wheedling drinks from men at bars. So, on 
Aug. 5, he had the City Council pass an- 
other ordinance banishing all women from 
the bars; effective Aug. 16, they may drink 
only at tables. Councilmen snickered, but 
none voted nay. Bartenders and saloon- 
keepers variously applauded and ridiculed 
the regulation, and so did the men and 
women customers. But a hotel manager 
predicted: “Ladies will take the order like 
ladies.” 


Reapiness: Sugar rationing was an- 
nounced in January but did not go into 
effect until May. To prevent delay in any 
future quota system, the Office of Price 
Administration last week prepared “uni- 
versal” books of varicolored and numbered 


coupons, to be distributed to all civilians 


so that any new rationing program may 
be instituted “almost overnight.” The books 
will cover a list of about twenty commodi- 
ties. 


Bic-Torp Tracevy: Upwards of 50 
trained and wild animals burned to death 
within fifteen minutes—or were mercifully 
shot by police and Coast Guardsmen— 
when fire destroyed the menagerie tent of 
the Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey 
circus in Cleveland Aug. 4. One afternoon 
performance had to be canceled, but. that 
evening the show went on. In Pittsburgh 
two days later a Negro roustabout -con- 
fessed that he and another Negro—resent- 
ful because they had been discharged— 
started the fire by tossing a lighted ciga- 
rette into a bale of hay. 
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greatest war proaguction effort in Nistc 


Bundles for 
Berlin... 
Power for 
Pittsburgh! - 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
EQUIPMENT HELPS 


MAKE BOTH 


“A. HITLER, BERLIN, GERMANY” :; 
That’s what we'd like to label just one of the 
thousands of tons of ore which Allis-Chalmers 


equipment is helping to mine and turn into . 

Ea ; ™ aerial torpedoes and bombs! fs 
ees a ae ee b And that turbine above is another Allis . 
™ a —<_=_ = Chalmers product that will soon be turning | 


out trouble for Hitler—supplying power to 

great war plants—helping to make America’s 
soldiers the best equipped in the world. ‘ 
dre for Giant Aerial Torpedoes and bombs is mined with Allis-Chalmers equipment. These are just two examples of how thou- 
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VICTORY NEWS 


Washington, D. C. — Keels for more 
than 140 “Liberty” ships have been laid 
and more than 60 ships have been launched 
from ways which did not even exist before 
1941. Original schedules have already been 
more than doubled. 

To set the fastest shipbuilding record in 
history, mass production principles are 
used. More than 500 makers are feeding 
parts to Liberty ways. 

From Allis-Chalmers, one of the most 
important of the contributing firms, comes 
products ranging from machine-gun cool- 
ing pumps to propulsion shafting. 


= 


Three-Stage High Speed Pump is in- 
spected as it leaves A-C shops for a mili- 
tary destination. Equipment includes 
Allis-Chalmers motors and switchgear. 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Mosquito boats no 
longer have to use their motors to recharge 
their batteries—small Allis-Chalmers rec- 
tifier units now do this job. 

This unit is the newest means of obtain- 

. ia ing nominal d.c. current from existing a.c. . 
sands of Allis-Chalmers people are fighting - | power lines. It eliminates need for keeping ; 
the Axis—are working for Victory! & ~%y : i. ships motors running for battery charging — 

Over 1,600 Allis-Chalmers products are . ; “8 ee it i fe a sant So 
| aabetiacec ee i, 6 iiemmereperenetens 
hak od : . unit to supply small amounts of d.c. for 
akers produce more—not just with new ma- individual drives on planers and other ma- 
eS but with machines now on hand! chines, in laboratories for testing purposes, 

. This production experience will be of added 


_ e- j.~ and in tool rooms. 
Value when the war is over. We work for — g out of 10 loaves of bread in U.S. 


Victory —we plan for Peace! are made with the aid of A-C farm nf FOR VICTORY 
Auus-CHatmers Mre. Co., Mitwaukse, W1s. and flour mill equipment. Buy United States War Bonds 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Votes Depts. 


With half the state primaries over, 
Congressional campaign committees are 
fueling for the fall elections. To their 
present 262 House seats, the Democrats 
are vowing to add ten. Republicans, scent- 
ing an opposite trend, say they will cer- 
tainly add seats to their current 166 but 
have not prophesied how many. 

The Democrats prepare their verbal am- 
munition in the dim, green-carpeted base- 
ment of the House Democratic Committee. 
The unwieldy campaign committee com- 
prises one congressman from each of 45 
states having Democratic representation, 
and the complete roster seldom shows up 
for meetings. So the burden of work falls 
on the chairman, Rep. Patrick Henry 
Drewry of Virginia. 

An orator and “likable fellow,” Drewry 
was elected to Congress in 1920 to fill an 
unexpired term and has been there ever 
since. Drewry’s executive secretary, Capt. 
Victor Harding, is a Californian twenty 
years in politics without holding elective 
office. Delivering man-to-man speeches in 
campaign years, Capt. Harding knows 
every district in the nation. Party leaders 
call him a “political encyclopedia.” E. J. 
Macmillen handles the Committee’s Speak- 
ers Bureau, keeping a file of executive, con- 
gressional, and state orators to swoop down 
on doubtful districts. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has drafted Macmillen 
for Presidential campaigns. 

Just around the corner from the Demo- 
cratic retreat, the House Republican Com- 
mittee maintains a small office. However, 
it does its business in a six-room suite in 
the National Press Building downtown. 
Rep. J. William Ditter of Pennsylvania, a 
lawyer and zealous gardener, does most of 
the spadework as chairman. Earl Venable, 
one-time Idaho newspaper publisher and 
secretary to the late Senator Borah, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. He has been with the 
committee since 1921. 

For services rendered by their campaign 
hustlers, Democratic congressmen pay $25 
a head, and interested outsiders also chip 
in. The Republicans rely solely on support 
from the party Finance Committee. 


Government Hips 


With Washington’s 50 “Mansions of 
Massage” and health clubs reporting dou- 
ble and triple clientele in the past year, 
women war workers who have descended 
on the capital apparently are on guard 
against a prevalent federal disease, civil 
service spread, also known as government 
hips or federal flare. 

- Breadth-in-the-beam has eae been @ 


mark of Washington workers. Department- 
store buyers say girdles of government 
girls are two sizes larger than in other sec- 
tions of the country. Shoes are two sizes 
smaller and wear longer—a tip-off that 
there’s a good deal of sitting. But the new 
girls, far from letting things go, are taking 
exercises for correct posture, tiger stretches 
for perky posteriors, “spot” reducing, and 
punches in the paunch for streamlining. 

About a fourth of the customers at 
Washington’s super-slimming salons are 
men. They also bulge, of course, beneath 
the camouflage of trousers, but their seats 
get shiny. Before clothing regulations, 
more two-pants suits were sold in the capi- 
tal than in any other city of like size. 

Gas rationing and lengthened working 
hours have played their parts in bringing 
the girls and boys to the masseurs. Larger 
establishments say they’re putting vaca- 
tionless clerks through their paces at the 
rate of 30 an hour from 4 to 9 p.m. As one 
girl remarked: “Vacation or no vacation 
we won't go backsliding into too much 
back seat.” 


Sic Transit Motorman 


The driver of a suburban bus headed for 
downtown Washington one morning last 
week turned nonchalantly to his passen- 
gers and asked: “Anybody here know 
whether this bus goes down I or K Street?” 
Old-timers, aware of the many new drivers 
hired since the draft began, obligingly told 
him K was what he wanted. A front-seat 
patron helped him for a while and, when 





he got off, advised: “If you get into any 
difficulties, just ask a policeman.” 

Another new driver, this time on a 
streetcar, apparently knew his capital bet- 
ter. He kept up a constant chatter during 
his early-morning run. “Step right up, 
folks,” he crooned, “come on in and make 
yourself at home. No reservations neces- 
sary on Tuesday nights . . . Before you lies 
Washington Circle, paradise of the hobo on 
a hot night. Where do you spend your hot 
nights, folks?, Why not try little old Wash- 
ington Circle? . . . We are now crossing 
the old M Street ‘bridge, and entering his- 
toric Georgetown, where the poor little 
rich boys, and the rich little poor boys live 
side by side.” 

When a perplexed lady passenger asked 
him what it was all about, the fluent mo- 
torman explained reproachfully: “Look, 
lady. This is a pretty dull job. I’m just 
doing my best to keep myself interested.” 


Naval Secrest — 


Last month, Rep. Robert T. Secrest was 
at a Navy recruiting office in Washington, 
trying to expedite a commission for a con- 
stituent. An officer glanced at the tall, 
slender legislator and said: “How about 
one for you too?” 

Last week Secrest, 38-year-old father of 
three, took up the offer, was sworn in as a 
lieutenant commander, and ordered to re- 
port to Columbia University Aug. 16 for a 
course in Navy administrative work. 

By terms of a Presidential directive of 
June 17, legislators on active military duty 
may continue there or in Congress; they 
cannot do both. Secrest, first congressman 
to resign for military service, relinquished 
almost certain reelection for a sixth term 
from Ohio’s Fifteenth District. 





Press Association photos 


Rival vote-herdere: Ditter of the Republicans, Drewry of the Democrats 
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> Just what distant lands these 
heavy army brogans are 


bound for is a military secret. 


But one thing is certain. When they step 
off the train at camp or embarkation point, 
the men who wear them will be rested and 
ready for action. On long, cross-country 
trips, troops are going Pullman! 


During the first six months of 1942, 
more than 3,000,000 soldiers, sailors and 
marines traveled in Pullman sleeping cars 
—565,200 of them in June alone. That 
keeps a lot of Pullman cars in constant 
military service, with lots more standing 
by for orders day and night. 


So far, Pullman has been able to handle 
its military duties without seriously dis- 
tupting civilian passenger service, even 
with troop travel at an all-time high and 
civilian trafic running 30 per cent ahead 
of 1941. 


But a word of caution is in order. The 
extent to which Pullman can continue to 
serve civilians depends considerably on 
your cooperation. For example, you can help 
tremendously if you will follow these four 
simple wartime travel rules: 


Pad 
- 

~ 
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1. Make your Pullman reservatsons early. 
2. Cancel space promptly if plans change. 


3. Ask your ticket salesman on what days 
travel is lightest and try to go on those 
days. 


4. Take as little inggage as possible. 


We believe you will agree that these 
are sensible, necessary suggestions and 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 


are easy for most travelers to observe. 
When you do so, you help make capacity 
use of all the Pullman sleeping cars that 
remain available for civilian service after 
troop train requirements are supplied. 


And that means, you help a// war-time 
travelers—yourself among them—get the 
“sleep going’ they must have in order 
to ‘keep going” at the pace they must 
maintain. 


<< “it’s sleep that counts!” says this experienced Pullman pas- 
senger. ‘“These days, I don’t always get the exact type of Pullman 
space I ask for. But I do get privacy and the sleep-inviting com- 
fort of a full-sized Pullman bed, whether I travel in an upper, a 
lower, a section or a room.” 


SLEEP GOING- 
TO KEEP GOING= 


PULLMAV 


KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Gandhi Risks India in Gamble 
While Japs Stand at the Gates 


Leader and Aides Arrested 
as ‘Nonviolent’ Independence 
Drive Flares into Rioting 


Bamboo truncheons cracked down on 
Hindu heads. Mobs stormed through the 
torrid streets of Bombay, Delhi, Al- 
lahabad, and many another city in the 
teeming land. Raucous voices cried: “Get 
out of India!” and “Karenge ya Marengo” 
(Do or Die). Stones and vegetables flew. 
Traffic became a snarl of sacred cows, skit- 
tish goats, two-wheeled tonga carts, and 
frenzied agitators waving the saffron, 
white, and green flag of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party. 

Truncheons were not enough. Nor was 
the sight of the red-turbaned cavalry clat- 
tering over the cobblestones. Nor tear gas. 
The police used their guns. In Bombay 
alone, twelve rioters were killed and more 
than 60 wounded. Monday brought a 
hartal (general strike) in Bombay and 
Delhi. On the other hand, Calcutta, the 
largest city in the country and center of 
war industries, was little affected. . 

What happened had happened often be- 
fore during the 177 years of British rule in 
India. But on earlier occasions, it con- 
cerned only the British Empire and its 
colony. Now it represented a crisis for the 
empire’s allies: Russia, China, and the 
United States. But Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
the wizened 72-year-old leader of the 
Congress party, touched off the signal for 
revolt with his eyes wide open. 

‘Rise’ 

Gandhi had confronted the British 
with a wily threat. Unless they cleared out 
of India at once, he warned them last week, 
“hidden discontent may burst forth into a 
welcome for the Japanese.” Seeking to call 
his hand, the British published documents, 
seized in a raid on Congress headquarters, 
in which Gandhi had advocated negotia- 
tions with Japan as a first step to be taken 
by an independent India. Hastily the party 
leaders stated their sympathy for the Al- 
lied cause. But the little Mahatma went 
ahead with his plan. With a wave of his 
bony arm, he dismissed indignant British 
and American protests that he was plung- 
ing India into civil war when the Japanese 
were at the nation’s gates. 

On Aug. 7, thousands of industrial work- 
ers, coolies. houseboys. dock hands, and 


students gathered from the brown hills and 
plains to hear the ultimatum of the Bapujt 
(Father). Many paid up to 100 rupees 
($30) to stand in the canvas pavilion 
cooled by electric fans. Others stood out- 
side in the pouring rain to listen to the 
clacking voice coming from the micro- 
phone: “Now is the occasion when we will 
have to rise!” The Congress party leaders 
entitled to vote numbered 360; only thir- 
teen raised their hands in dissent against 
Gandhi’s plan: A civil-disobedience cam- 
paign to compel an immediate British 
surrender of overlordship in India. The ex- 
pulsion could be achieved, he maintained, 
without violence. 

The British acted quickly. Gandhi, who 
had already served five terms in British 
jails, was arrested and lodged in the luxuri- 
ous house of the Aga Khan at Poona. His 
wife of 60 years, a resolute 4-footer with 
thinning gray hair, was taken into custody 














and brought there later. Subsequent police 
sweeps, designed to strip the revolt of its 
leaders, netted 200 prominent figures ip 
the Congress party. They include’ the 
bearded patriarch Maulana Azad, the 
handsome Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Gand. 
hi’s devoted English follower Madeleine 
Slade, now known as Mira Bei, and the 
poet and orator Mrs. Saronjini Naidu. 

In London, the government’s determina- 


“tion to spurn a compromise was voiced 


Leopold S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, who denounced Gandhi as “the 
arch-saboteur.” 

By Monday the riots had spread spas- 
modically, but the government still main- 
tained control. There were rumors in 
diplomatic circles that the United States 
might intervene. The arrival in New Delhi 
of Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, American 
chief of the United Nations forces in 
China, and Lauchlin Currie, President 
Roosevelt’s special envoy, bolstered this 
thesis. 

But perhaps the best hope lay in a key 
political figure, the former Premier of 
Madras, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, who 
resigned from the Congress party several 
weeks ago in protest against its intransi- 
geant policies (NeEws- 
WEEK, April 27). While 
“C. R.” tacitly rebuked 
the British for Gandhi's 
arrest, he proposed a so- 
lution whereby the Mos- 
lem League would be 
invited to state its terms 
for cooperation with the 
rebellious Hindus. For 
the country’s 84,000,000 
Moslems (compared with 
262,000,000 Hindus) had 
become the chief bul- 
wark of stability in In- 
dia. Their leader adopted 
a hands-off policy toward 
the “nonviolence” cam- 
paign and warned the 
Congress not to molest 
his followers. 

For the Axis, it was a 
field day. The Rome 
radio, speaking for all, 
burbled that the up 
heaval had “brought gen- 
eral joy to a climax.” 
Significance -——~- 

As the political ty- 
phoon raged over India, 
the Japanese stood 
poised to the East, ready 


to profit by the turmoil. 
For them the picture 
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With His Feet In The Clouds 


was full of lush possibili- 
ties. Time played inte | 











New weapon for the warithat never ends 


Buzzing inside this 6-foot 
death chamber are 500 
vigorous house-flies. Into 
it now goes the test spray 
of THANITE...new 
weapon in man’s ceaseless 
battle against insects, product of 
the world of chemistry which we 
call Hercules Land. 
How many flies does THANITE 
hill? A 2% solution kills more flies 
than a 5% solution of standard 
pyrethrum extract. 
For pyrethrum, we previously 
had todepend on Africa and Japan. 
But THANITE is madesolely from 
\merican raw materials, of which 
there is great abundance. Thus the four-year work of Hercules 
Chemistry, on this specific job of looking-ahead, provides a better 
insecticide at a time when supplies of imported toxic agents are 
seriously curtailed. 
Does THANITE kill only flies? Flies are the test insect—but 


THANITE is also effective against 
moths, mosquitoes, roaches, bed- 
bugs, ants, silverfish and spiders... 
It is also uniquely effective in the - 
heavy-base oils from which cattle- 
sprays are made. 

THANITE is only one of seores 
of chemicals or chemical derivatives 
being produced and developed in 
Hercules Land. Materials for fast- 
drying lacquers to speed war pro- 
duction. Industrial explosives to 
mine ores faster. Cellulose and 
synthetics, terpenes, rosins, resins 
—all helping many industries to 
improve products, speed proc- 
esses, cut costs. 

The grim demands of war call for the closest teamwork now 
among all units of American industry. If you have something 
to help us do our war job better . . . or we to help you with 
yours... we sincerely urge you to write us, addressing Depart- 
ment N-8. Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


1N-147. Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 





Perhaps, in Chessie’s heart, that one blue 
star is meant for her “Old Man,” Peake, who 
“joined the colors” last December. But she’s 
just as proud of the 26,000 Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroaders who serve Uncle Sam .. . 
as one efficient unit .. .and with one purpose 
—Victory for America! 





In these days, a pair of railroad overalls is also the 
uniform of a fighting American. For the railroads are 
our country’s first line of offense . . . as they keep raw 
materials constantly flowing into America’s busy 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to the\-@O of America! 


The SERVICE FLAG hangs in Chessie's window 


factories . . . as they keep supplies rolling out from 
industry to the armed forces .. . as they move 
men and equipment swiftly to historic destinations, 


Today Rule No. 1 in the railroader’s book is “Right of 
Way for the U. S. A.” Sometimes devotion to that duty 
results in some curtailment of our peacetime services 


" to passengers and shippers. But, in total war, you also 


have your important bit to do. And if part of it calls 
for putting up cheerfully with occasional incon- 
veniences . . . we know you'll understand the need 
... and do it with a smile. 
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British Combine 


F lying Moose: Wing Comdr. John Fulton, DFC, of the Canadian Moose 


Squadron, hero of recent sweeps over Germany, listens to congratulations from 
the Lord Mayor of London. With the speech went a cigarette case, gift from 
Fulton’s home town, Kamloops, B.C. The laconic moose belongs to British 
Columbia House, London, where the presentation was made. 





their hands. Monsoon weather in the Pa- 
cific would last till Oct. 1. Sixty days of riot 
and strikes, provided the British failed to 
batten down the hatch completely, would 
so demoralize India that an invasion of its 
borders might be as simple, once the rough 
winds subsided, as the conquest of Burma. 

Japanese eyes were fixed on rich booty, 
vital to war. India’s mineral ore almost 
equaled that of the United States. Its 
steel production had reached almost 2,000,- 
000 tons a year, double the prewar figure. 
Mica, necessary for radio equipment, was 
to be had in greater quantity than in any 
other country. The rich storehouse held 
one-third of the earth’s manganese, plus 
bauxite for aluminum, jute for bags, shel- 
lac for steel casings, rice, sugar, tea, to- 
bacco, and cotton. 

For its war industries, too, the nation 
has become a desirable prize. Plants, erect- 
ed at a cost of $36,000,000, are now turning 
out guns, ammunition and armored cars. 
Shipyards are at work on patrol boats, 
mine sweepers, and corvettes. The Allies, 
building up India as “the arsenal of the 
East” have counted upon it not only to 
supply its own needs but to provide certain 
supplies to China. 

The Indian developments fitted hand- 
somely into Japanese over-all strategy. 
Even if the northern forces, taking ad- 
vantage of Russia’s distress in the Cau- 
casus, were to launch a blitzkrieg in Siberia, 
task forces were still available to wage a 


simultaneous campaign against India by 
land, sea, and air. Control of India would 
isolate China and facilitate attacks on 
American supplies being sent to Russia by 
way of the Persian Gulf and Iran. 

It was understandable that the Tokyo 
broadcasts took on an ecstatic note. The 
Japanese were the chief beneficiaries of 
Gandhi’s maneuver. 





Shrinkage 


In the prewar Paris of apéritifs, foie gras, 
Camembert, and yard-long crusty loaves of 
bread, the fat men’s Club des Cent-Kilos 
met monthly at 330-pound Paul Perrin’s 
café in the crowded workingmen’s quarter. 
Over glasses of red wine at the gleam- 
ing zinc bar, the convivial heavyweights 
plunged into political wrangles, bet on the 
bicycle races, and planned their yearly 
sports event—a lumbering uphill foot race 
to the top of Montmartre. 

Last week, lack of food and wine had 
so flattened their swag-bellied curves that 
they could no longer tip the scales at the 
100-kilogram (220-pound) minimum stipu- 
lated in the club’s name. Active members 
collectively had lost more than 114 tons. 
Their dean, a Cent-Kilos since 1902, was 
down to 198 pounds from his onetime 264; 
others had lost as much as 110 pounds. 
No one knew the whereabouts of Monsieur 
Suttie, 440-pound cook at the Lycée 


Fénelon. With no hope of fattening its 
members up to par, the club relaxed its 
weight requirements for the duration. 





Costly Caracas 


Venezuela, which imports more than 75 
per cent of its food products, textiles, 
shoes, and machinery, is experiencing a 
wartime stringency in all these commodi- 
ties: fewer and fewer ships are now com- 
ing into the ports of La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello. How the situation affects the peo- 
ple’s pocketbooks is explained in the fol- 
lowing dispatch from NEWSWEEK’S corre- 
spondent in Caracas: 


Venezuela’s middle class—including hun- 
dreds of American employes of the oil 
companies—has a new budget crisis on its 
hands, The average bookkeeper here makes 
about $200 (U.S.) a month. A stenogra- 
pher in Spanish and English gets from 
$300 to $400. A fairly successful doctor 
or lawyer earns $10,000 a year. While 
these salaries may seem unduly high, 
prices, always far ahead of those in the rest 
of Latin America, have soared even higher 
as the war progressed. 

A typical market basket for a family of 
four in Caracas today might contain the 
following (prices in United States cur- 
rency) : 


























Two small cans of fruit juice .......... $1.60 
Box of cereal 40 
Pound of sugar 25 
Quart of milk 30 
Four small chops for lunch ............ 1.00 
Salad ...... 1.00 
One domestic papaya ........ccsseseeee 15 
Pork roast per pound .........cccscsssesees 1.00 
Pound of rice A5 
Vegetables 1.00 
Four pears 1.00 
Cake of Lifebuoy or Lux soap ...... 50 
Pound of lard 1.00 
“4 Total . $10.65 


The middle-income group got another 
jolt in July when Venezuela instituted the 
first income tax in its history. It is expect- 
ed to raise about $8,000,000 out of a popu- 
lation of less than 4,000,000. 





Turkey’s Fleet 


On Aug. 10, 1914, the two German battle 
cruisers Goeben and Breslau passed 
through the Dardanelles and cast anchor 
in Constantinople’s Golden Horn. When 
the Allies protested against this violation 
of Turkey’s neutrality, the Turks, instead 
of interning the ships, blandly “bought” 
them from Germany. They were rebaptized 
with Turkish names, but the German offi- 
cers and crew remained in control. Two 
months later, the two ships headed a sur- 
prise attack of the Ottoman Fleet on Rus- 
sian Black Sea units, precipitating Tur- 
key’s involvement in the war. 

Early in 1918, the Breslau ran into a 
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mine field in the Aegean and sank. The 
Goeben, too, struck a mine but survived 
the damage. Twice refitted since, the 
23,100-tonner, now named Yavuz, became 
the mainstay of Turkey’s new navy. Two 
small and obsolete cruisers, nine modern 
submarines, four destroyers, and three mo- 
tor torpedo boats, products of all the 
world’s naval yards, made up the pattern 
of a small but efficient fleet. 

In 1934, Turkey launched an ambitious 
program of naval construction and refit- 
ting, largely financed with British credits. 
Five years later, after signing a treaty of 
mutual assistance with Great Britain, she 
ordered four submarines and four destroy- 
ers from that country. And in spite of the 
outbreak of war, the British builders went 
ahead with the Turkish order. Last week it 
was announced that all the ships had been 


| delivered. 


The news bore testimony to Britain’s 
faith in Turkey’s determination to resist 
German pressure. At a moment when the 
Nazis were mopping up Russia’s Black Sea 
shores, a neutral Turkey became more than 
ever a pivot in the Allied Middle East posi- 
tion. By reinforcing the modern Turkish 
Navy, based on the well-protected harbor 
of Izmit in the Sea of Marmora, Britain 
was in effect strengthening her own de- 
fenses. 





Locking the Barn Door 


Neville Chamberlain is dead, and Ed- 
ouard Daladier is imprisoned by an en- 
slaved France. Adolf Hitler still threatens 
the world, and Benito Mussolini blusters. 
But Great Britain last week rid its closet 
of a skeleton—the “peace in our time” 
concocted by these four men at Munich in 
September 1938. After insistent requests 
from Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of 
the Czecho-Slovak Government-in-Exile, 
British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
formally renounced the Munich Pact that 
gave Hitler his first slice of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and declared that his government 
“will not be influenced by any changes 


effected in and since 1938” in determining . 


the Czech frontiers after the war. 





Cross 


Heinrich Himmler, leader of Hitler’s 
Elite Guard and chief of the Gestapo, 
known to millions as “the most dreaded 
man in Europe,” visited Finland last week. 
He was decorated with the Grand Cross of 
Liberty. 


Ersatz Nickel 


A nickel won’t be nickel much longer in 
Canada. The world’s greatest producer of 
the whitish-gray metal (82 per cent of the 
total supply in 1938) has said good-by to 
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Non-nickel nickel 


the twenty-year-old, extra-pure coin that 
was its pride. Last week the government 
released pictures of an ersatz nickel, de- 
signed to conserve nickel for war produc- 
tion. Canada’s mint in future will strike its 
5-cent piece from a mixture of copper and 
zinc. The new coin will have the same size, 
weight, and thickness as the old nickel, 
with one novel feature: a twelve-sided 
edge to make it more distinct from other 
coins. An estimated 90,000,000 nickel nick- 
els issued by the mint up to 1941 will re- 
main in circulation. 





Justice Abroad 


The British lion let out a roar last week 
strong enough to lift Lord Nelson’s hat. 
The House of Commons had stepped on 
its tail by rushing through a bill allowing 
United States Army courts-martial to try 
American soldiers for crimes committed 
in the United Kingdom. 

The transfer of jurisdiction worried 
members of ‘Parliament. Conservative 
Rear Admiral Tufton Percy Beamish 
called it “astonishing.” Cinema-minded 
Capt. J. J. Craik Henderson, Conserva- 





tive, conditioned by Hollywood’s inter. 
pretation of the third degree, fretted 
about the “effect on a country girl asked 
to submit to interrogation by American 
authorities.” To Laborite Samuel Silver. 
man the question was: “Are all our affairs 
to be dictated from Washington?” The 
whole procedure, many of the members 
felt, was not only un-British; it was un- 
precedented. 

Actually, it was neither. The British 


-Army in France during the last war asked 


for and secured from the French the right 
to try its own criminal offenders. The 
American Army enjoyed the same privi- 
lege. Nor was last week the first time 
America had asked for military jurisdic- 
tion over American troops stationed in 
Great Britain. In 1917 a similar request 
was made, but the war ended before the 
House could act on it. 
Parliament’s ruling last week followed 
by one day a knife fight in a Randalstown, 
Northern Ireland, dance hall in which a 
British soldier was killed and two Ameri- 
can soldiers were stabbed. As for the 
American soldiers’ part in the fracas, the 
United States Army began an investiga- 
tion, which, according to a promise made 
to British Home Secretary Herbert Morri- 
son, would follow along lines “no less 
severe than those of the British courts.” 


{| The speed and severity of American 
courts-martial abroad was demonstrated 
last month in Australia, where our Army 
already has jurisdiction over its men. Pvt. 
Edward J. Leonski (NEwsweEek, July 27), 
was tried for murder and condemned to 


death. 
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The British Lion surrendered a right to United States forces 
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>>> WHAT EVERY M 





AN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


<<< 


“How Flexible is my Life Insurance... 


CAN IT BE ADAPTED TO MEET MY CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES ?”’ 


Cw O 


‘ 


As THE YEARS GO By, the reasons a man 
needs life insurance, and the amount he 
can afford, may change. 


An increase or decrease in salary, a 
new baby, a new home, for instance— 
any such changes often can affect a man’s 
planning of his life insurance program. 


So—if your circumstances should 
change, why not arrange to talk things 
over with your agent? One very impor- 
tant part of his job is to show you how 
flexible life insurance is and how you can 
keep your life insurance program fully 
in line with all your current needs. 


As an example of what we mean, fol- 
low this little story . .. 


The Story of RICHARD KIMBLE 


How he got the most out of 
his life insurance... 


CwWho 





3. Little Peter was born in June, 1906. 
Dick’s job was going well, but he still 
couldn’t afford to put much more money 
into life insurance. On the advice of his 
agent, therefore, he added a term policy. 
In this way Dick provided extra, tem- 
porary protection for Marie during the 
period when their little son was growing. 


ge PRUDENTIAL ( 22mm 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





EVER 


12 tn 1898 Dick brought home his first 
pay check. It wasn’t very large—but it 
would pay his share of the family bills, 
with a little left over. So Dick decided 
to take out a $2,000 Prudential endow- 
ment policy in order to help his parents 
if he should die, and to build up a fund 
for himself if he lived. 





4.Aa big promotion came in 1912— 
Dick was made District Manager. Now 
he could make investments, take out 
additional insurance. His agent advised 
him to convert his term policy to whole 
life insurance. The premiums were higher, 
but he obtained permanent protection 
for his wife, plus cash and loan values. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








2. After Marie said “Yes,” Dick needed 

more protection. To save added expenses, 

his agent told him that, if he gave up the 

endowment feature, [he Prudential might 

convert his policy to the straight life 

plan. Dick met the necessary medical and 

other conditions, securing about $5,000 
of protection for the same premium. 





3. Last month Richard Kimble retired 
at 65. Social Security and investments 
contribute some of his retirement in- 
come; life insurance the rest. For, needing 
less protection now, Dick arranged to 
have The Prudential terminate most of 
his insurance and use the cash value 
to provide a monthly income for life. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—“ What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life insutance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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Nazi Overlords: Men Who Sit on the Lid of Rebellious Europe 


A second front in Europe would almost certainly set off a third 
—a boundless, ubiquitous front of rebellion, crisscrossing the oc- 
cupied lands. To cope with this menace, Fiihrer Hitler relies 
principally on the nerve and punch of these military and civil 


henchmen: 


France: The present commander-in-chief of German forces in 


West 
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Terboven 


France is the 56-year-old Artillery Gen. 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, former president 
of the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission. 
He is a colorless, unsociable, career sol- 
dier, ramrod-like in posture, and unsmil- 
ing. The commandant of Greater Paris is 
Lt. Gen. Ernst Schaumburg, 61. 


Beteium: A tall, angular Silesian, Gen. 
Baron Alexander Ernst von Falkenhausen, 
63, has been military governor of Belgium 
and a small segment of Northern France 
since May 23, 1940. Scholarly and urbane, 
Falkenhausen is a veteran of the 1900-01 
Boxer campaign in China. He returned 
there in 1931 as military adviser to Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek but was recalled by Hitler 
in 1938 to placate the Japanese. His part- 
ing shot: “Japan will fail both in war and 
peace.” Under Falkenhausen’s orders, an 
old-time Nazi, Eggert Reeder, 48, cracks 
the whip as civil administrator. He was 
district governor of Aachen before the war. 


NETHERLANDS: In Belgium’s neighbor 
nation, it’s Air Maj. Gen. Friedrich Chris- 
tian Christiansen, a blue-eyed, 62-year-old 
Frisian. As a squadron leader at Zeebrugge 
during the last war, he became Germany’s 
first naval air ace. In 1931, he flew the 
DO-X to the United States. Under his egis, 
the Austrian traitor Arthur Seyss-Inquart 
acts as Reich Commissioner for the Neth- 
erlands. They both recently moved their 
headquarters inland from the exposed in- 
vasion coast. 


Denmark: A little-known, affable man 
from Hamburg, Air General Luedtke, 65 
years old, succeeded Gen. Leonhard Kau- 
pisch in 1940 as commander of the Ger- 
man forces in Denmark. But the real boss 
of the country is the German Miuinister 
Cecil von Renthe-Fink, a florid, heavy-set 
man of about 55. 


Norway: The baldish and stocky con- 
queror of Norway, Col. Gen. Nikolaus von 
Falkenhorst, 56, is now back in Oslo, after 
seven months’ fighting on the Murmansk 
front. Like Falkenhausen, he comes from 


‘old Silesian soldierly stock. An officer since 


1903, he fought in 1918 with the Finns 
against the Russians, as in this war. Pierc- 
ing eyes under bushy brows, a straight 
nose, and a heavy jaw give Falkenhorst a 
hard-boiled, martial look. 

The general hates his civilian co-ad- 
ministrator, the sleazy, 44-year-old Reich 
Commissioner Josef Terboven. A native of 
Essen, Terboven was a petty bank clerk 
when he joined the Nazi party. He be- 
came known as the “gigolo” because of his 
relations with a rich, elderly woman. It was 


Terboven who first brought Hitler together with the industrial 
magnates of the Ruhr. As a reward he later was given control of 
Fritz Thyssen’s huge concern, and in April 1940 he was sent to 
Oslo. The fighting Norse shortened his name to Boven—The 


Scoundrel. 


Russia: Behind the lines, in conquered Russia, three “alte 


Kampfer” (party veterans) lord it over 
50,000,000 serfs. Since last October, White 
Russia and the Baltic states—Ostland to 
the Germans—have been in charge of the 
plump and bespectacled Hinrich Lohse, 45, 
former Gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstein and 
chairman of the Nordic Society—Ger- 
many’s principal instrument of cultural 
penetration in Scandinavia. His headquar- 
ters are at Riga. Under him, from Minsk, 
the fanatic, 54-year-old neopagan Richard 
Paul Wilhelm Kube rules White Russia. As 
Governor of Brandenburg in 1935, Kube 
was reprimanded by Hitler for embezzle- 
ments. 

Farther south, the rich Ukraine is ruled 
by a bulgy-eyed and mustached ex-rail- 
roadman, Erich Koch, 46. Long known as 
a Left winger in the Nazi party, Koch be- 
came Governor of East Prussia in 1933, 
Having a fancy for old books. he cleaned 
out Polish and Russian convent libraries 
for his own benefit. Koch frequently has 
been at odds with other Nazi big shots, 
especially Goring. 


Potanp: The Governor-General of the 
Polish rump state is a big, blond 6-footer, 
Dr. Hans Frank, 42, who makes Cracow 
his capital. A veteran Nazi, he used to de- 
fend party delinquents before the courts of 
the Weimar Republic and to advise Hitler 


on matters of law. Frank’s chief instrument 


of terror is Police Gen. Wilhelm Kriiger, 


one of the Gestapo’s bloodiest mass execu- 
tioners. 


Bonemia: After the assassination of 
Reinhard Heydrich, the 44-year-old Police 
Gen. Kurt Daluege, one of the chief actors 
in the blood purge of June 30, 1934, be- 


came “Protector” of the Czechs. In his — 


own words, Daluege went to Prague “to 
teach the Czech dogs ... to submit to the 
German master race.” 


Yucostavia: The tall and slim Lt. Gen. 
Dannkelmann of the Luftwaffe, who came 
to Belgrade in December 1941, already has 
a second front on his hands. He’s battling 
desperately to stamp out Gen.’ Draja Mik- 
hailovitch’s guerrilla armies. The Serbs call 
the clean-shaven and close-cropped Prus- 
sian Dunkelmann—Dark Fellow. Dannkel- 
mann is credited with having signed more 
death sentences than any other Nazi com- 
mander. He once said in a published inter- 
view: “When the people of Belgrade ad- 
mire me riding my white charger .. . in the 
morning, they do not know that I have 
already been sitting at my desk since 
dawn, putting my signature under hun- 
dreds of [four words censored].” 
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PRATT & WHITNEY CONGRATULATES 
CHEVROLET 


on its record production of 
airplane engines for victory 
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Close, consistent, wholehearted teamwork between Pratt & Whitney, 
the Army Air Corps and Chevrolet has made possible the out- 
standing production record referred to in the letters reproduced 
above. ... It is just such cooperative effort that will enable us to 


attain the objective we so strongly desire —the winning of this war. 


CHEVROLET orostcer or cans ano taucss or GENERAL MOTORS 
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Supply Snags Pile up as WPB 
Struggles With New Shortages 


Plans for More Efficient 
Allocation of Raw Materials 
Spurred by Wide Criticism 


Early this year, when he was still chief 
of the raw-materials division of the War 
Production Board, William L. Batt made 
an astute prediction. He told his staff of 
experts that if they could avoid being fired 
this year they’d stand a pretty good chance 
of remaining government experts for the 


duration. But 1942, he warned, would be 


a tough year, for the materials situation 
was going to get a lot worse before it got 
better. 

Last week, from the eminence of his new 


President Conant of Harvard ... 


job as vice chairman of the reorganized 
WPB, thc shrewd Bill Batt watched his 
prediction of a tough year more than come 
true. He saw dead cats sailing through the 
air all around in controversies growing out 
of shortages of raw materials. And the 
WPB, because it allocated materials, gen- 
erally was the target. 

The harshest words came from Sen. 
Harry S. Truman, whose defense investi- 
gating committee held hearings to deter- 
mine if the steel situation was indeed so 
severe that the Maritime Commission was 
justified in choking off Andrew Jackson 
Higgins’s partially built mass-production 
shipyard (Newsweek, Aug. 3). The Mis- 
souri senator declared that the WPB was 
bungling the raw-materials job and called 


upon Chairman Donald Nelson to “cut off 
a few heads.” 

One cause of that outburst was the 
statement before a House subcommittee by 
Frank O. Higgins, general manager of the 
shipbuilding corporation, that although his 
father’s enterprise had been shut down 
ostensibly because of lack of steel, ware- 
houses the country over were bulging with 
the metal. Young Higgins said further that 
he could buy all the steel he wanted sim- 
ply by paying a premium price for less 
than carload lots on which there is no 
ceiling. Moreover, he added, these “black 


. markets” appeared to havé a pipeline into 


Washington, for steel users always knew 
when they were going to get a contract by 
the flood of letters from warehouses solicit: 
ing their business. 

Although officials thought it doubtful 
that the warehouses were violating the 
letter of the law by selling less than car- 
load lots at premium prices, so long as 
they sold only to users with high priority 
ratings, both the OPA and WPB neverthe- 


Wide World Photos 


... and President Compton of MIT held their first rubber conference with Baruch (right) on a park bench. Using a 
Washington park for an office is an old trick of Baruch’s, shown above in a previous huddle with J. J. Pelley 





“Unforeseen evenis...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NATURE HAD THE RIGHT IDEA 


WHAT THE TURTLE lacks in speed, he makes up for in 
protection. And one reason he lives so long is that he’s 
vulnerable in so few spots. 

Business has long sought protection just as compre- 
hensive. Protection from general and automobile lia- 
bility hazards no matter from what direction they may 
come. Protection in the form of a single policy that 
covers all contingencies ...seen and unforeseen. 

The Maryland now offers such a policy. And it is 


doubly welcome with today’s vast program of plant 
conversion and expansion. 

Under this new policy, you no longer have the bur- 
den of selecting particular hazards for coverage. You 
are as completely protected as the turtle—with only a 
few clearly stated exceptions. Extension to cover addi- 
tional business locations and liability exposures is auto- 
matic. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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less started inquiries immediately. Under 
consideration also was a request that the 
FBI investigate the alleged contract infor- 
mation leak. 


Outlook 


The Higgins headache was just one 
symptom of the materials hunger that has 
beset American war industry. What was 
more disturbing to insiders was the fact 
that the hullabaloo is being raised now, be- 
fore the shortages become severe. They are 
due to get a lot worse before the end of 
the year. 

The materials pinch stems from a va- 
riety of causes, chief of which is bad dis- 
tribution (see Business Tides), and an- 
other is the fact that the United States 
has built more facilities for utilizing raw 
materials than it has materials to feed 
them. Some of the new materials ‘sources 
have not developed as fast as was ex- 
pected. 

Present production strategy is to avoid 
stepping up raw-materials facilities beyond 
the expansion now in the works if it takes 
vital materials to build the facilities. This 
is dictated by the necessity for throwing 
everything possible directly into the war 
effort during the present crucial time. Later 
this ‘strategy may be revised, and the ma- 
terials and production sights may be raised 


again all along the line, but whether this 
is done depends upon developments on the 
fighting fronts. — 

Materials expansion now under way will 
greatly ease the magnesium and aluminum 
pinches, WPB people believe. They see a 
possibility that the heat will be taken off 
copper when it becomes possible to cut 
down on production of small-arms ammu- 
nition (when that will be depends upon the 
war). Some types of steel will become 
available in larger quantities when the 
manufacturing of machine tools is eased 
off, a development that is expected soon. 
In general, however, steel is expected to 
continue to be tight for the duration. 

Even greater savings than these, how- 
ever, can be made in other ways. The WPB 
would like to see the military change its 


' specifications to use more proved substi- 


tutes. Strides have already been made in 
this direction, but there’s a feeling that 
much more could be done. 

Another method of stretching rare mate- 
rials is through careful scheduling of pro- 
duction to keep the program in balance. 
The idea here is to overcome the tendency 
of manufacturers to use their priorities to 


_buy large quantities of materials in ad- 


vance as soon as they get a contract, lest 
they be unable to get the stuff later. An- 
other reason for close scheduling is to pre- 








Union vs. Union: cio pickets flee before a rival food trucker armed 
with an ugly length of chain in a jurisdictional squabble at Pontiac, Mich. 
The fight between the two unions caused sympathy walkouts of 7,000 men in 
a General Motors tank plant and 600 in the Baldwin Rubber Co. 


vent tying up large quantities of materials 
in unfinished goods—gun mounts for which 
no barrels are available, etc. 

To do this job, the WPB has brought in 
Ernest Kanzler, its Detroit regional direc. 
tor who made an outstanding success of 
converting the automobile industry to war 
production. The former Ford vice presi- 
dent and brother-in-law of Edsel Ford will 
hold the title of Deputy Chairman of WPB 
on production progress. It will be one of 
the toughest posts in the setup. 


Rubber 


In the midst of the fight over the metal 
shortages, President Roosevelt took posi- 
tive steps to end the controversy over what 
has been described as the nation’s most 
critical material shortage, that of rubber. 
He vetoed the farm bloe’s bill to create a 
separate agency for making artificial rub- 
ber out of grain. Then he appointed a com- 
mittee to survey the entire rubber situa- 
tion and make a report which will (he un- 
derlined this) “form a basis for future ac- 
tion not only with respect to synthetic 
rubber but also such matters as _ nation- 
wide gasoline rationing and motor trans- 
portation.” To do this he named Bernard 
M. Baruch, czar of the last war, Dr. 
James B. Conant, Harvard president, 
and Dr. Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology president. They 
held their first meeting in Baruch’s “office” 
on park benches in Lafayette Square until 
curious crowds drove them indoors. 

Meanwhile, a different approach to tire 
saving as an alternative to nationwide gas 
rationing was dusted off by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. This plan contem- 
plates government registration of all mo- 
torists and the rationing of their driving 
miles. This would be done by sealing their 
speedometers and inspecting them fre- 
quently, with revocation or suspension of 
licenses the penalty for exceeding the mile- 
_age limits. Both Nelson and Leon Hender- 
son, Office of Price Administration chief, 
are inclined to believe rationing would be 
a simpler and more effective answer to the 
problem. ; 





Significance 


Raw materials can be expected to be a 
major headache as long as the war lasts, 
and for reasons other than the faulty 
distribution slowing production at the mo- 
ment. It is the nature of the maximum 
production program that there should be 
more facilities for processing raw material 
than there is raw material to put into 
them. That is true because it has been 
necessary to build up reservoirs of certain 
weapons quickly from scratch, and the 
time may very well come when we'll have 
all that our strategy requires of certain 
types of production. It would, for instance, 
be foolish to go on turning out $7-milli- 
meter ammunition ad infinitum without 
regard to the number of guns we have 

* that can use it, simply because we have 











They work together better... 
because they can talk together 
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Said the Blimp to the Subchaser: 


The blimp 

From the advantage of height 

: ots the shark-like shadow 
Slinking below the surface... 


And passes the word 

To the Subchaser 

Which wheels with roaring motors 
To lay the deadly pattern 

Of thunderous depth-bombs... 


An underwater barrage 

That crushes the lurking sub 
As a well-aimed rock 

Will finish a snake. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 





That’s teamwork 
Teamwork made possible 
By the radiotelephone. 


Modern communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad, peacetime experience 
Of I. T. ae ” 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 

In time of war. 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 
International Telephone g Radio Manufacturing Corporation 
Federal Telegraph Company 
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Murray threw the hatchet... 


37-millimeter ammunition-production fa- 
cilities. 

One thing that would help in the form- 
ing of materials policy would be a better 
idea of what the military considers it 
needs most. Instead of setting the goal 
of 45,000 tanks, for instance, then rid- 
ing hell for leather until every last tank 
rolls off the production: line, the materials 
people would like to have the program bro- 
ken down in smaller units. They’d like to 
have the Army decide that after the first 
15,000 tanks, perhaps, the emphasis should 
be placed on landing boats or something 
else that might then be needed more than 
the remainder of the tanks. 

The final answer to the materials prob- 
lem probably will be a system of complete 
allocations under which some central au- 
thority, probably the WPB, will dole out 
materials in quantities large enough to 
keep plants in necessary production but 
not enough to build up large inventories. 
Haziness in the figures on materials, partic- 
ularly on the amount of raw-materials in- 
ventories in the hands of manufacturers, 
probably has prevented such an all-out de- 
velopment thus far. 





Labor Notes 


William Green and Philip Murray both 
turned up in Chicago last week—but on 
the issues that divide labor they seemed 
poles apart. Green was attending the 








Acme 


... while Thomas protested ... 


meeting of the AFL executive council; 
Murray, the convention of the CIO-Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers. They promptly 
engaged in bickerings that boded ill for 
the forthcoming conferences for perma- 
nent peace between AFL and CIO. 

Far from displaying any eagerness to 
bury the hatchet, Murray seemed dis- 
posed to throw it around. First he de- 
nounced Green and the AFL for entering 
a “backdoor” agreement with the British 
Trades Union Congress, providing inter- 
national collaboration for labor. In doing 
so, said Murray, the AFL presumed to 
speak for all American labor, including 
the CIO—a presumption the AFL had no 
right to make. Green replied that he had 
merely accepted the British unions’ invi- 
tation to an international labor parley in 
September. 

Next, Murray sent a telegram to the 
War Labor Board, charging that the 
AFL had done nothing about the pro- 
posal for machinery to settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes preliminary to the labor- 
peace négotiations. He added that the 
CIO had always been willing and ready 
to submit jurisdictional disputes to arbi- 
tration, while the refusal of AFL unions 
to work side by side with CIO workers 
had cost the war effort countless work- 
hours. Green’s answer was that he had 
no power to set up such machinery. Mur- 
ray retorted that the AFL chief was 
evading the issue. Green, discussing the 
peace talks, caused a little more friction 
by speaking patronizingly of the CIO as 
“coming home” to the AFL. 


q At their boisterous sessions in Chi- 
cago, 1,600 delegates to the UAW con- 
vention unanimously elected R. J. Thomas 
their president for a fourth term, and 
voted not to sacrifice premium pay for 
Saturday, Sunday, and holiday work un- 
less all other unions relinquished such 
pay within 30 days. Last April the UAW 
surrendered premium pay—providing ex- 
tra wage rates for any work on those days, 
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International 
...and Green patronized 


even when they were part of the regular 
work week—as a “patriotic gesture,” but 
now the members wanted a “little com- 
pany in this sacrificing to win the war.” 


4 Public members of the WLB sent to 
President Roosevelt for consideration a 
plan that would compel all employers to 
submit blanket wage increases to the gov- 
ernment for réview and control. It was 
understood that most of the employer and 
labor members had also given the pro- 
posal their tacit approval. At present, 
WLB’s authority to intervene in wage 
disputes extends only to cases brought 
before it on petition by either party. 
Under the new plan, the government dis- 
approves wage increases not OK’d by the 
WLB or other official bodies. 





Mighty Massillon 


Before the war, little Massillon, Ohio, 
was a familiar name to conscientious foot- 
ball fans. When the 1941 season ended, its 
high-school team had won 44 consecutive 
games. But after Pearl Harbor, the highly 
industrialized city went out after new and 
grimmer records—records for producing 
war materials. This week, Massillon had a 
unique victory to its credit. The Army and 
Navy officially honored the town’s whole 
citizenry of 30,000 for what it is doing to 
help win the war. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, life line of 
our Northern Pacific defenses, 
stretch like a giant spearhead 
toward Japan's northern 
islands. Here is the harbor and 
town of Unalaska, with U. S. sailors 
going ashore in the foreground. 


N™ TUBES, new sizes, new types, are demanded 
daily as war production grows. And Bundy, with 
its greatly increased and still increasing production 
facilities, has been able to meet these demands. 

A wide range of larger sizes of Bundy Electricweld 
is now being produced . .. for structural and mechani- 
cal uses in aircraft, gliders and tanks. New, heavier 
walled Bundyweld for use in ammunition and projec- 
tiles .. . new Composite (two strip) to increase the 
range of Bundyweld sizes .. . these are just a few of 
the recent developments. 

And, of course, on every front with the armed forces 
of the United Nations, there you find Bundy Tubing 






ENGINEERED 


Press Association, Inc. 


FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


THIS HUSKY CRAWLER TRACTOR, 
here used by the Field Artillery 
to smash down underbrush for a 
gun emplacement, has its life lines 
- « « hydraulic tubes, fuel and 
lubrication lines, and many other tubular 
parts . . . of Bundy Tubing. 





Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corpse 


in hundreds of different applications. Airplanes, 
engines and propellers; radios and parachutes; ground 
and parachute flares; tanks, motorized vehicles and 
trailers; searchlights and hospital lamps .. . in all 
these and dozens of other types of military equipment, 
Bundy’s complete range of sizes, its strength, ductility 
and resistance to vibration fatigue have won it accept- 
ance as standard. 


If tubing plays a part in your war products, you will 
want the complete Bundy story and the co-operation 
of the Bundy research laboratory. Write Bundy Tub- 


ing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brased, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sises up to 
and including y," 0. D. This double- 
walled type ie also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD stcel 
tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Also fur- 
nished tin-coated outside if 
desired. Available in sizes up 
to and including &%" O. D. 


BUNDY ‘‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 
strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
—steel outside, and Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sisesup to and including §4"0. D. 





HOW TO RUN 


OLD TIRES 


Months Longer 


CUSH-O-LINERS are recommended by tire ex- 

rts to add safety to tires that look worthless. 
Do your tires have loose cords caused by run- 
ning them flat or under-inflated? Are they 
thin? Do they have cracked sidewalls? Every 
driver of worn tires concerned with their lim- 
ited ——— and the need to protect inner- 
tubes should use these amazing reliners. Tubes 
are precious...don’t take a chance driving 
them next to a rough or cracked casing. Order 
a CUSH-O-LINER for each of your old tires— 
guaranteed to protect tubes from pinching 
and to reduce the risk of punctures by tacks, 
glass, etc. SUCCESSFULLY TESTED thousands 
of miles. American ingenuity ‘invented these 
reliners to keep cars in active service. No.rub- 
ber content—they are made of thick, soft, 
resilient cotton to fit any size passenger = 








Directions on box. Easily, quickly install d. 


we gre ee 





@ 
Cush-O-Liner *275 
* If your service station Add ” for 
cannot furnish, buy direct. " (7oTaL $3) 
Can supply Dealers. Orders filled promptiy. 


SMITH TIRE COMPANY 


155 Decatur Street, S.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Small motors that 
Stop shipwrecks 
Precious coastal ships are protected An 
against. dangerous shores by light- 
: houses with distinctive flashing signals. 
+... Weare proud that Bodine motors 
~ (made since 1905) are used to time 
». these revolving lights. Their use in this 
service is another example of the 
‘successful engineering of these small 
~ ‘rotors to critical applications. If you 
. design or build motor-driven devices, 
' Bodine engineering experience is _ 
_ available to you without obligation. - 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicago, i. 











SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Wirether young Mr. Frank Higgins 
helped the future of his company by 
his testimony last week on the “black 
market” in steel is perhaps open to 
question. But for his courage in thus 
breaking open this situation he deserves 
commendation. He did not. say any- 
thing that has not been known for 
months by those who follow the steel 
picture, but he said it in a way which 
should lead to corrective action. 

And it is high time we got action. 
The handling of the steel problem by 
Washington and the public statements 
issued about it have been as inept, con- 
fused, and irresponsible as anything we 
have had in connection with rubber. 
The principal difference, aside from steel 
being a purely domestic problem, has 
been that, since it does not affect our 
daily lives quite so directly as rubber, 
we have not been made so aware of the 
bungling that has gone on in this field. 

Before turning to the facts on the 
problem as a whole, however, let us 
first clear up one of the points made 
by Mr. Higgins in his testimony. This 
is his use of the term “black market.” 
He said that there is “all over the 
country a black market in steel.” That 
is not true. The term “black market” 
means the illegal buying and selling 
of commodities. Mr. Higgins gave no 
evidence of such buying and selling. 
The transactions he referred to, as Mr. 
Higgins himself pointed out, were per- 
fectly legal under existing regulations. 
It would have been more fitting, there- 
fore, if he had directed his criticism at 
those responsible for drawing up the 
regulations, rather than smearing those 
who sold him the steel as operators of a 
“black market.” 


Now let us look at the steel situa- 
tion as a whole. The question we are 
trying to answer, of course, is whether 
we are faced with a shortage of steel. 
The basic facts we need for the answer 
to this are as follows: 


1—Productive capacity: At the be- 
ginning of this year we had a steel pro- 
ductive capacity of 88,570,000 tons. By 
the end of the year it will be 92,000,000 
tons. Add the 21,000,000 tons of the 
British Empire, the 15,000,000 tons of 
Russia, and one has a total of 128,000,- 
000 tons—which is more than twice that 





The Good and the Bad inthe Steel Situation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


of the Axis Powers, even if one assumes 
that Germany can operate every mill in 
Europe, outside of Russia, at its full 
rated capacity. 


2—Actual present and future produc- 
tion: During the first half of this year 
we produced 42,570,000 tons of steel. 
The second half, it is estimated, will be 
equally good, so that the total for 
the year will be approximately 85,000,- 
000 tons. How much we will produce 
next year will depend, in large measure, 
not. primarily upon mill capacity but 
upon the supply of scrap and pig iron 
available. One can only guess at this 
but best opinion is that, in spite of all 
the talk about a shortage of scrap, we 
shall be able to better this year’s pro- 
duction by a few million tons, perhaps 
passing the 90,000,000-ton mark. 


8—Present inventory position: Ac- 
curate over-all statistics on how much 
steel is being held in inventories are not 
available. On such figures as are ob- 
tainable, however, it is estimated that 
inventories now amount to around 15,- 
000,000 tons—an almost unbelievable 
figure, some three or four times the 
customary amount. 


Such are the basic facts about the 
steel situation: Do they indicate that we 
are faced with a shortage? They certain- 
ly do not—unless our military machine 
requires more than twice as much steel 
as that of the Axis. 

What, then, is our steel problem? It 
is extremely simple. We clearly are turn- 
ing out more steel than necessary to meet 
all essential demands. The trouble is 
that under the present system of regula- 
tions, priorities, and overbuying by 
both the government and business, the 
steel is not being properly distributed 
throughout our economy. The result is 
that, some concerns have more than 
they will need for months into the 
future, while others cannot get enough 
to meet their immediate needs. 

In other words, the steel problem of 
this country is purely a matter of alloca- 
tion. Clean that up and we will no 
longer have a serious steel problem; 
fail to clean it up and we will continue 
to have a problem regardless of how 
much we add to our steel productive 
capacity. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

At Sunday ceremonies under the heaviest 
rains in 50 years, Massillon dedicated a 
new $1,350,000 plant of the Tyson Bearing 
Corp., built to make airplane parts; gave 
adinner for Gov. John W. Bricker and mil- 
itary officials, and filled the local stadium 
for songs, speeches, and fireworks. 

With a third of its population in war 
jobs, more than 1,000 of its sons in the 
armed forces, and its sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps above quota, Massillon was 
still scoring touchdowns. 








Kaiser Goes Ahead 


Charts Water Assembly Line 
for Huge Air-Freighter Fleet 


In his room at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City last week, Henry 
J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder extraor- 
dinary, told a NEwsweEeEk interviewer of 
his plans to build 500 replicas of the Mar- 
tin “Mars,” the world’s biggest flying 
boat. 

Just in from Washington, where War 
Production Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson asked him to turn out 100 of the 
giant airships as a starter and 400 more 
if the first batch succeeds—and doesn’t 
hamper combat plane production—Kaiser 
said his plans had already passed from the 


- newsprint to the blueprint stage. On Mon- 


day of this week the WPB authorized him 
to ready blueprints and construction data 
for WPB and Navy approval. Although 
this falls short of the expected letter-of-in- 
tent, the story of Kaiser’s precedent-break- 
ing proposal to build airplanes in shipyards 
(Newsweek, July 27) is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Working with the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
of Baltimore, makers of the Mars, Kaiser 
tushed to New York for a two-day series 
of conferences with his construction ex- 
perts. He revealed that Martin will do 
the production drawings, while his own 
staff, in cooperation with the WPB, the 
Department of Interior, and other gov- 
ernment agencies, will decide on plant 
facilities and raw-material requirements. 

Kaiser wouldn’t say where the planes 
will be built, but he revealed that some 
new equipment will probably be needed at 
existing shipyards to construct them. In 
regard to materials, he said there would 
be ample aluminum, and new ore deposits 
would be opened up, if necessary, to ob- 
tain scarcer metals like nickel and chrome. 
He still plans to prefabricate plane parts 
i airplane plants and any other firms 
that will make them. If he can’t get 
enough engines for the ships, he says he'll 
build them himself. 

_ But Kaiser had scaled down his original 
time estimates—initial production within 
sx months or less, and full production 








[: takes no daring to predict a brilliant future for K&M Sprayed | 


**Limpet” acoustical treatment in the architecture of Tomorrow. 


Already, in many hospitals it is bringing new comfort to patients by 
smothering nerve-nagging noise. When sprayed onto room and corridor 
ceilings it turns clacking heels and shrill voices into soothing silence. 


And not only in hospitals. Sprayed “Limpet” is doing the same 
outstanding job of sound control in hotels, offices, theatres and restau- 
rants. Sprayed from a gun it “builds” to any desired thickness, faithfully 
follows any contour—performs in new buildings or old—and has, 
besides unrivaled acoustical virtues, a most helpful way of insulating 
against heat and cold. 


When K&M is able to relax its all-out effort for war, there can be 
no doubt that Sprayed “Limpet” asbestos will promptly resume its 
great peace-time career. 

Meanwhile, our research laboratories are seeking new uses for asbestos, 
new ways in which this gifted mineral may serve the world. We invite 
you to tell us how we might make it better serve you. 

* * * 
Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind ... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers of 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials, asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulctions; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains, 
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Students from Spence and Wellesley, nuns from Illinois, helped harvest crop 


within ten months at the rate of 5,000 
planes a year. Last week end he said the 
first completed plane would come off his 
water assembly line in ten months and 
made no predictions on full production. 
But he considered the project a small 
order that would be easy to fill; he stood 
by his original offer to build 5,000—not 
just 500—of the giant ships. 


Cargo Fleet 


Kaiser’s. go-ahead was the latest gov- 
ernment move to build up a vast American 
fleet of cargo aircraft, both military--and 
civilian. 

In a release last June, the Army re- 
vealed it had a fleet of some 100 cargo 
planes being operated under contract by 
commercial airlines, each flying 3,500 
pounds 1,500 miles a day. 

Then, last month, it authorized nine of 
the airlines to set up regular service for 
flying military men, mail, and matériel to 
all parts of the world (Newsweek, July 
27) and said others would be brought into 
the picture. Under this new global setup, 
the Army said the commercial lines would 
be given more planes. According to plans 
disclosed to date, American, TWA, and 
Northeast will fly over the North Atlantic 
area; Northwest and Pan American into 
Alaska; Western into Canada; Braniff to 
Central America; Eastern to South Amer- 
ica via the Caribbean; United across the 
Pacific; and Pan American will continue 
its West Coast-Hawaii service. In addi- 
tion, Pan American will serve the Carib- 
bean, the South Atlantic, trans-Africa, 
and on Eastward. 

For all their cargo flying, the Army and 


Press Association 


Navy rely mainly. on’ eighteen transport 
plane models—including their own equip- 
ment as well as that of the airlines. Among 
them are the Douglas DC-3 and C-47, 48, 
52, 53, and 54; the Curtiss C-45, 46, and 
76; the Lockheed C-56, 57, 59, 60, and 67; 
the Consolidated B-24 and PB2Y-3; the 
Martin PBM-3, a converted Navy patrol 
bomber; and the Boeing Stratoliner. 

The Douglas C-48 and 52 are the old 
DC-3s, slightly changed. The Curtiss C-45 
is the famous new Commando (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 3). The Lockheed C-60 is the 
Lodestar, slightly changed; the C-56 and 
57 are Army designs of the same plane; 
and the C-67 is Lockheed’s Constellation. 
The Commando and the Douglas C-54 are 
the new “heavyweights” of the transport 
service, but the older DC-3s so far have 
carried the bulk of the freight. 

On the production side of the picture. 
the WPB committee on cargo planes, 
named by Nelson in May, last week recom- 
mended that the nation double its existing 
cargo-plane-construction program, with 
special emphasis on development of longer 
range land and sea planes. 

The WPB wanted more air freighters 
primarily to move strategic materials into 
this country, not out of it. Even a doubled 
cargo-plane program could carry only a 
fraction of the tonnage required by Ameri- 
can forces abroad, the committee said; but 
actual victory or defeat hinges on our suc- 
cess in getting foreign materials needed for 
our war production. As if emphasizing this 
statement, the WPB limited all ocean-go- 
ing imports into this country to 500 specific 
items essential to the nation’s wartime 
economy. 
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Women to Harvest 


The nation’s crops seemed well on the 
way to canneries, shipping centers, and 
market baskets last ‘week. Thousands of 
amateur pickers in nearly every state in 


the union went to work to help solve the. 


labor shortage that harassed farmers ear- 
lier in the summer. 

With much of the nation’s manpower 
in the services or in factories, harvesting 
this year fell largely to women—Ameri- 


- can Women’s Voluntary Services mem- 


bers. high-school girls, debutantes, ard 
even nuns. 

In California the AWVS has about 
1,000 members in five camps, living in 
temporary. barracks, school buildings, and 
farm houses. In Columbia County, N. Y., 
100 girls—from such finishing schools as 
Brearley, Chapin, and Spence, and _ such 
colleges as Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley— 
are up in time for a 5:30 breakfast and a 
day of berry, fruit, and vegetable pick- 
ing. At Lemont, IIl., the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Christ the King do all the work 
except plowing on their 100-acre farm at 
Mount Assisi Convent. Also helping save 
perishable crops were schools, YWCA’s, 
and other groups all over the country. 





Week in Business 


Suip-PLane Divorce: In a precedent- 
setting decision, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority reversed previous rulings and 
ordered that American Export Lines, 
steamship company, must divorce itself 
completely from its subsidiary, American 
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rt Airlines. The decision reinterpreted 
the Civil Aeronautics Act’s restriction on 
ownership of airlines by other common 
carriers. The extent of this restriction will 
probably be indicated further by a case 
now before the CAA, involving the right 
of the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central, 
and the Central Vermont railroads to own 
a minority interest in Northeast Airlines. 
American Export, which began service be- 
tween New York and Ireland in June, has 
six months in which to submit a plan for 


separation. 


Postwar Prostem: President C. Don- 
ald Dallas of Revere Copper & Brass pre- 
dicted that the return of peace will find 
some 18,000,000 persons seeking employ- 
ment. And he declared that his own firm 
already had committees at work plotting 
Revere’s share in reconverting to peace- 
time production in order to absorb that 
reservoir of manpower. But he warned 
that these efforts would be crippled if 
industry were taxed excessively and pre- 
vented from building up sufficient re- 
serves for postwar expansion. 





New Propvucts: V-Black Skrip for 
tonal V-Mail is the latest development of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. The jet black 
fluid is said to assure clear-cut photo- 
graphic reproduction . . . The Carrier 
Corp. has a new series of war-plant venti- 
the lators designed to prevent transmission of 
light from within the plant and reflection 


be of moon or starlight from without .. . 
ia The Henry Weis Manufacturing Co. of 


| the Elkhart, Ind., is making a prefabricated 

Model-V cabinet showerbath of enamel- 
finished, pressed fiberboard, which uses 
only 25 pounds of metal. 


ting Business Notes: RCA Communica- 
nert- tions, Inc., and the Mackay Radio & 
1em- Telegraph Co. inaugurated direct radio- 


ard telegraph service between the United 

States and Bermuda... The aircraft in- 
bout dustry’s role in war production, covering 
3 mM its expansion from 70,000 employes in 
and 1989 to some 400,000 today, is told in a 
Y, booklet by J. Carlton Ward Jr., president 
Sas of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


such .., The Scott Paper Co., maker of Scot- 
A feo: Tissue, rolled up a 45 per cent increase in 
id a net sales for the first six months of 1942—a 


ick- total of $17,235,788 compared with $11,- 


= 846,072 in the same period last year. 
1 at Patents: In “Patents and Industrial 
ave Progress,” George E. Folk, special patent 
'A’s, adviser for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, makes an exhaustive study 
of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and its investigations into patent 
monopolies. Folk dwells at length on the 
P Important position patent rights hold in 
ent- Maintaining free enterprise, and explains 
tics the workings of patent pools and cross- 
and licensing. (PaATeNTs AND INDUSTRIAL Prog- 
nes, REss. By George. E. Folk. 393 pages. 


self Charts, appendix, index. Harper, New 
ican York. $3.) 
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High Jinx With the Five Fysical F ces 
as Jinx’s Juniors Best Each Other at Tennis 


There is one Hollywood family which 
rates special non-Hollywood notice. The 
Five Fysical Falkenburgs are all whiz- 
bangs at sports. It’s almost incidental that 
one of them is a photogenic cinematic 
dish. 

Eugene and Mickey, the world-traveling 
parents, have a brood of three: Jinx, 23, 
model and motion-picture actress; Tom, 
17, motorcycle addict and tennis star; and 
Bob, 16, Model-A Ford owner, amateur 
salad chef, and another tennis star. Eugene 
is an electrical engineer with a nomad’s in- 


stinct, and so his wife, Mickey (her wal 
name is Marguerite) found herself in Spain 


‘when Jinx was born, in Chile when Tom 


came along, and in New York enroute to 
Brazil when Bob showed up. 

Down in Latin America, where the kids 
were brought up, the family soon set its 
well-coordinated muscles to work. Mickey 
became women’s tennis champion of Bra- 
zil; Jinx (originally named Eugenia), a 
swimming champion of Chile. Father Eu- 
gene played a good amateur game of ten- 
nis. Then after the family arrived in Cali- 





Max Peter Haas 


The Falkenburgs: Tom, Jinx, and Bob shine in good looks and tennis 


fornia seven years ago, Tom and Bob alsg 
got started in tennis. 

By last year, Bob, the younger, slighter, 
and darker of the brothers, had hit his 
stride, and not even a broken wrist could 
stop him. He won the national boys’ sin. 
gles and doubles titles with his left arm jn 
a cast. Tom, blond and erratic, coasted 
along, contentedly nursing the knowledge 
that he had always beaten Bob in tourna. 
ment play. A family get-together on the 
courts early this year proved more than 
slightly terrific. Tom teamed with Eugene 
to win the California father and son title, 
while Bob paired with Mickey to cop the 
mother and son cup. Looking decorative 
in shorts, Jinx has been playing a little 
tennis, too, but only for fun. 

Jinx was in the movie capital last week 
making a picture for Columbia. She kept 
the wires busy from Hollywood to Culver, 
Ind., where Culver Military Academy 
played host to the junior nationals. Ev- 
gene and Mickey were in the gallery. The 
boys were on the court. 

The climax for the family came in the 
brother’ vs. ‘brother match in the semi- 


‘finals. Bob was seeded No. 3, and Tom un- 


seeded in the tourney. But Tom proved 
again he could take the young-un by 
smashing his way to a 9-7, 8-6 upset. 

In the final, Tom reverted to erratic 
ways. His friend and opponent, last year’s 
champion Budge Patty, staked all on a 
tight defense, and Tom blew up in the 
fourth set. The score: 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 for 
Patty. In the doubles, Bob teamed with 
Patty to trim his brother Tom and Arthur 
MacDonald, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

In their teens, the Falkenburg boys have 


pilenty.-of.tennis-left in.their still-gsrowing 


physiques, but father- Eugene is firm-that 
the boys won’t become tennis bums. They 
attend the Fairfax High School in Holly- 
wood, and although they haven’t yet de- 
cided on vocations, Eugene says “on that 
problem both boys will have to give con- 
sideration sooner or later.” They’ve got 
pretty good business sense now. They've 
even charged Jinx a nickel apiece for her 
sisterly kisses. After appearing in one of 
her first movies, she declared: “I gave 
my brothers a dollar to go see it, but they 
spent the money on a double feature in- 
stead.” 





Bridge Shuffles 


In more ways than one, the Summer Na- 
tional Bridge Championships at the Park 
Central Hotel in New York last week were 
different. 

For the past twelve years, the tourney 
had been a fixture at Asbury Park, N.J. 
There, players relaxed in summer slacks, 
lolled in rocking chairs while meditating 
bids, and listened to the waves washing up 
on shore, while kibitzers had a special gal- 
lery from which to: play vicarious hands. 

This year, war has streamlined the event. 
It was shifted, to New York to reduce 
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transportation (18 of the 30 experts who 
have won enough tournament points to 
earn the title “life masters” are New York- 
ers) and to permit business-bridge instead 
of former vacation-bridge trips. There were 
no rockers, no ocean, and no kibitzing 
bull pen. 

The war had other effects, too. Winners 
pledged to donate the price of their cups to 
war relief, and accept Victory Certificates. 
And such experts as Morrie Elis, Phil 
Abramsohn, George Rapee, Harold Ziman, 
and Melvin Lobell showed up in uniform as 
an unofficial Army team. Abramsohn said 
the four had saved up their regular three- 
day leaves to permit a long furlough for 
the nationals. 

Through the week, the hotel’s palm- 
potted lobby wafted music by Muzak to 
an unheeding audience. The players, in 
shirt sleeves or uniforms or slacks or eve- 
ning gowns, scurried around scaring up 
last-minute partners. Later they performed 
autopsies on the cadavers of bad plays. 
Al Sobel, tournament director, toured 
the lobby and the air-conditioned Floren- 
tine Room, shouting orders like a circus 
barker. 

Sobel’s bustling, bubbling energy must 
have pepped up the underdogs, for upsets 
marked the opening play. Three seeded 
quartets in the master team-of-four were 
knocked out by Aug. 7, and Aaron Good- 
man of Montreal and Robert von Engel of 
New York won their first national cham- 
pionship in the men’s pairs. However, the 
old-timers steadied themselves to take the 
women’s pairs (Mrs. Erwin J. Seligman 
and Mrs. Mae P. Rosen retained that 
title), and the mixed team-of-four (Walde- 
mar von Zedtwitz, Mrs. Olive Avery Pe- 
terson, Mrs. Margaret Wagar, and John 
Crawford) . 

On Aug. 9, the masters pairs—the big- 
gest event on the week’s card—found a 
mixed duo heading the record list of 80 
entries. Helen Sobel, wife of the tourney 
director, proved the quip that Sobel runs 
‘em and the Mrs. wins ’em. Her partner 
was Charles Goren, the nervous, sharp- 
visaged veteran from Philadelphia. 

The Army players didn’t do so well— 
they won nary a title. As Private Lobell 
remarked when it was all over, they agreed 


a be good “to get back to an easier 
ife,” 





No Lie 


This season’s, and perhaps any season’s, 
odd shot came in the opening round of the 
Canadian Open at Toronto Aug. 6. On the 
third hole, Stan Horne of Montreal drove 
the ball onto a beach umbrella near the 
green. One Fred Graves, sheriff of Lincoln 
County, Ont., ducked to avoid the pellet, 
but it rolled off into his hip pocket. The 
ruling: an unplayable lie, and Horne 
dropped the ball from Graves’s pocket 
without penalty. 







































“What's all th’ shootin’ fer?” 


Aix the shootin’ is for freedom, 
old-timer! 

It’s for freedom, democracy and 
decency against “totalityranny”—not 
just here, but all over the world! 

Of course, “freedom” means differ- 
ent things to different people: the 
right to worship God in your own 
way; the right to train your children 
in certain ideals; the right to speak 
your mind; the right to elect your 
Government; the right to work; thie 
right to strike; the right to trial by 
jury; and a thousand other rights that 
we all take too much for granted. 


One of these rights — the right of 


every man to “get ahead in the world,” 


through hard work, ambition, study . 


and training — is the corner-stone of 
the International 


Schools. 
There’s no place for I. C. S. under 


a “brutalitarian” dictatorship. There’s 
no place for the kind of ambition that 
has made America great. There’s no 
place for “the right to succeed”! 


Correspondence 





That’s why we're proud that, right 
now, 100,000 ambitious Americans 
are actively studying I. C. S. Courses 
“on their own hook”— courses that 
will increase their efciency and pro- 
ductivity on their jobs. 


That’s why we're proud of the fact 
that I. C. S. Cooperative Training 
Programs are helping nearly 2300 
American industrial concerns to over- 
come their training difficulties, and 
thus increase their “fire power” in the 
battle of production. - 


May we send you some pertinent 
information on this latter phase of 


I. C. S. activity? Address your request 


to Cooperative Training 
f= 
% a 
ag 


Division, Box 5375; 
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S. hools SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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The Sun Shakes the Tree 


The Chicago Sun has not lived up to 
the fanfare which attended its birth last 
Dec. 4. It has not unhorsed the mighty 
isolationist Chicago Tribune, the chief 
goal of this new morning paper backed 
by the New Deal. Its circulation is run- 
ning around 269,000, against the 500,000 
wishfully hoped for at its start end against 
The Tribune’s 1,005,000. Its advertising 
volume is good, but the revenue is scant 
because of a low rate. But in one sense 
The Sun’s activities have boomed: the 
turnover of key personnel. In_ eight 
months its top editorial executives have 
almost completely changed. The roll may 
be called as follows: 


Last April, the editor, Rex Smith (for- 
mer managing editor of NEWSWEEK) was 
granted leave of absence to become a 
major in the United States Army’s Air 
Ferrying Command. Turner Catledge, ex- 
New York Times Washington reporter 
and roving correspondent for the new 
paper, took over as acting editor. 


¥ Last month, the city editor, John Dien- 
hart, a former Hearst executive in Chi- 
cago, received his walking papers and a 
$9,700 check for the remainder of his con- 
tract. 


{ Last week, came more changes. The 
managing editor, George Ashley DeWitt, 
a onetime Hearst executive in Chicago 
and Milwaukee, resigned to resume the 
managing editorship of Cissy Patterson’s 
Washington Times-Herald. His contract 
was torn up by mutual consent. Milburn 
P. Akers, 40-year-old administrative as- 
sistant to Catledge and a newspaper vet- 
eran who last served as assistant to In- 
terior Secretary Ickes, was named to suc- 
ceed DeWitt. James W. Mulroy, promo- 
tion manager and former Chicago Daily 
News Pulitzer Prize reporter, was ap- 
pointed assistant managing editor. Jack 
Felt, acting city editor, and William E. 


DOUGH ISN'T EVERYTHING. ROLLING 
AROUND In mone’ Leaves 














... while his creation, George Bungle, spent his last strip bemoaning the evils of money 
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Taylor, acting news editor, were named 
permanently to their jobs. 5 

Those were the main results of the tree- 
shaking in the city room. But in the ex- 
clusive eighth-floor “executive row” there 
was a more significant change: elevation 
of Frank W. Taylor, formerly m&naging 
editor of The St. Louis Star-Times and 
latterly assistant to the publisher of The 
Sun, Silliman Evans, to a more command- 
ing spot. He was made executive assist- 
ant, and thus was in a better spot to 
throw his 6-foot-3 200-pound weight 
around. : 

The Sun is no one-man show. Decisions 
are made by an editorial board composed 
of Marshall Field, owner. of the paper; 
Evans, Taylor, Catledge, and other execu- 
tives. But Taylor largely executes the de- 
cisions made, and when he executes them, 
they stay executed. He is a good spark plug 
for whatever machine he happens to be rid- 
ing, and about him have already grown a 
cluster of newspaper legends. 

In his 25 years as boss of The St. Louis 
Star-Times, this 55-year-old Wisconsin- 
born editor fought with his fists as well 
as his typewriter. Once an irate judge 





Tuthill retired on a million... — 
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broke a cane over the Taylor noggin in 
a bar, and the editor retaliated by beating 
up the jurist. Another time, he clashed 
with a stereotyper from a rival paper, 
though this time he came off a bruised 
second best. On one occasion he heaved 
an opponent across his desk as the staff 
gasped. Whenever The Star-Times was 
scooped, Taylor paced the floor and 
stormed until cubs fled in terror. 

At The Sun, Taylor is considerably 
mellowed. But if the Field paper needs an 
experienced slugger to combat the aus. 
tere Col. Robert R. McCormick of The 
Tribune, it already has one. And the talk 
in Chicago news shops is that if the colo- 
nel isn’t yet aware of it, he will be. 





The Late George Bungle 


For 22 years, Col. George Bungle flour. 
ished as the cartoon antithesis to Caspar 
Milquetoast. Bungle was a scrapper, the 
fulfillment of the dreams of the harassed 
city-apartment dweller—he stretched out 
neighbors who got too noisy or nosy, he 
plastered black eyes on landlords, and he 
told off officious cops. In between times, 
he fiddled with inventions. 

On Aug. 1, Bungle died in the ink of 
his creator, Harry J. Tuthill, who intro- 
ducéd him in the old New York Mail in 
1920. At one time the colonel ran in 300 
newspapers—at the time of his demise he 
was still in 100—but the artist was tired, 
and he had already made $1,000,000 from 
the strip. So when Tuthill’s contract ran 
out he dropped the serie~ despite anguished 
protests by the McNaught Syndicate, its 
booker, and newspaper editors. Bungle’s 
last words, as shown in the accompanying 
reproduction, expressed Tuthill’s thoughts: 
“Dough isn’t everything. Rolling around 
in money leayes a lot of bruises.” 





Airbrush Millinery 


The story was a simple news item: last 
week President Roosevelt became the 
first American citizen to be named a god- 
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THE SCRAP FROM YOUR 
PLANTS IS NEEDED AT ONCE 
10 KEEP WAR PRODUCTION 
MOVING! 


OU know that all our furnaces and mills 
must be kept working at top speed to win 
this war. Yet the steel industry, already produc- 
ing record quantities, cannot attain its full, 
needed war-time capacity of 90,000,000 tons un- 
less 6,000,000 additional tons of scrap steel is 
uncovered promptly, 
This critical situation can be solved only by 
the patriotic cooperation of every American 
manufacturer. 
In your plant, lying around in repair shops 
and storerooms, is the scrap America needs to 
give our boys the fighting tools they must have 
to win... 
Broken castings, pipe, obsolete machinery, 
abandoned line shafting, pulleys, pumps, old 
boilers, storage tanks, beams, rails, fencing, track, 
chains, cable, rusty bolts, nuts, and rivets .. . 
Round them up and get them moving to the 
front! 


... Like the gas appliance manufacturer who 
searched his plant and found 90 tons of scrap 
metals... or the paper mill that “mined” 1,800 
tons of steel from its plants...or the rubber 
company that asked its foremen to “stop holding 
things” and collected 1,608 tons of iron and 
steel from old molds and obsolete machinery in 
a single week! 


What others have done, you can duplicate. 
Walk through your plant with “Scrap” in your 
mind—you'll be amazed at the harvest. But get 
it into the fight, at once... the war won't wait! 

* * * 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Sal- 


vage Manager for your organization. Give him authority 
to act—to condemn old equipment, to move material, to 
collect scrap of all kinds. Have him separate 
all scrap by type. Then move it promptly 

ough your regular scrap dealers. Don’t 
Wait — start rounding up scrap now — and 

P our scrap moving until the war is won! 
















DONALD M. NELSON 
says to all industry: 


- “The shortage of scrap materials for war pro- 
duction is acute. 6,000,000 extra tons of scrap 
) iron and steel alone are needed this year, and 
vast quantities of rubber, copper, brass, tin, 
lead and zinc. Without your immediate, active cooperation — 
whether you have war work or not—we cannot lick this problem. 
We urge you to organize at once an all-out collection drive in your 
plants for these materials.” 
































SCRAP NEEDED FOR WAR 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
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50% of every tank, ship, and gun is made of scrap iron and steel! 


Other metals—Rubber —Rags— 
Manila rope—Burlap bags 
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Thousands of tons of these materials are needed to make bombs, 

tires for jeeps, surgical supplies for military hospitals, wiping 

rags for guns, insulation for electric wiring, parachute flares 
and sandbags. 

















This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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Acme Radiophoto 


The retouched radiophoto of King George, his mother, and the proud parents 
of Prince Michael George Charles Franklin ... 








Rowe » 


"—N, ¥, Daily Mirror, N. ¥. Herald Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


... produced some weird millinery from American newspaper retouchers 


father to a member of the British royal 
family. 

But the photo that went with it—that 
was a problem. It was a radiophoto and 
in whizzing through the Atlantic static, 
the Duchess of Kent’s head had gotten 
so perfectly blended into the Duke’s coat 
that no one could tell where cloth ended 


and head or hat began, or even if there 


was a hat. 
Undaunted, the retouchers of America 
plunged ahead with all the daring of Rue 


de la Paix modistes and Fifth Avenue 
hairdressers. They had had to make many 
another radiophoto intelligible to news- 
paper readers, and Duchess Marina must 
have a hat or a hair-do for the first edi- 
tions, Some generous airbrush artists gave 
her both. But, whichever it was, no re- 
cent photo has seen such wild displays of 
fancy as were lavished on the poor woman. 
For weird samples see above. There were 
almost as many versions as there were 
papers that printed the photo. 


McCormick-Patterson Salvos 


Col. Robert R. McCormick (the same 
Colonel McCormick mentioned previously 
in this department) considered it a great 
wartime news beat. But the generals and 
admirals insisted that it was a gross viola- 
tion of military secrecy. 

The “it” went back two months ago, 
when the managing editor of McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune, J. Loy Maloney, and his 
ace reporter, Stanley Johnston, teamed up 
for a “beat.” Johnston shipped on the ill- 
fated aircraft carrier Lexington and cov- 
ered the Battle of the Coral Sea (News- 
WEEK, May 18). His stories were admitted- 
ly classics. 

But on June 7, The Tribune along with 
the newspapers run by the colonel’s cousins 
—Capt. Joseph M. Patterson’s New York 
Daily News, and Eleanor “Cissy” Patter- 
son’s Washington Times-Herald—printed 
an item claimed to have been written by 
the same correspondent. Under a Washing- 
ton dateline, it involved alleged “confi- 
dential information” Johnston had gleaned 
during his Pacific adventures, particularly 
the Battle of Midway Island. Cissy Pat- 
terson’s paper headed the dispatch: 


U.S. NAVY KNEW IN ADVANCE ALL ABOUT 
JAP FLEET; GUESSED THERE WOULD BE FEINT 
ON ONE BASE, REAL ATTACK ON ANOTHER. 


The “scoop” blew the lid off Navy De- 
partment reserve. Infuriated officials called 
for an investigation on the ground that the 
dispatch violated the Voluntary Censorship 
Code and tipped off to the Japs to sources 
of Navy information, thus making such 
sources useless. 

On June 28, Washington decided the 
facts did not warrant government action. 
But the Navy refused to swallow that ver- 
dict—one admiral was alleged to be so 
wrought up that he threatened to send 
Marines to take over the Tribune Building. 
So finally, last Saturday, Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle announced that a Fed- 
eral grand-jury investigation was under 
way in Chicago to probe the Johnston dis- 
patch in relation to the 1917 Espionage Act 
as amended in March 1940, pertaining to 
unlawful communication of documents or 
information concerning national defense. 

For its part, The Tribune greeted the 
charges as “outrageous and ridiculous.” It 
claimed the investigation was inspired by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, former pub- 
lisher of the rival Chicago Daily News, 
and declared the Administration was after 
the scalp of any paper which “demanded 
an all-out war effort and removal of high 
officials who have been fumbling the war 
at home.” The paper also adopted a new 
slogan, invoking Jefferson on. press free- 
dom: “Our liberty depends upon the free- 
dom of the press and cannot be limited 
without being lost.” 


{That was not all the trouble the 
McCormick-Patterson press had seen last 
week. An attack came from a Congres 
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sonal quarter. Rep. Elmer R. Holland 
of Pennsylvania, in the House, blasted the 
Pattersons, calling them “America’s No. 1 
and No. 2 exporients of the Nazi propa- 
ganda line.” He charged them with im- 
peding the Allied war effort, and of 
“doing their best to bring about a Fascist 
victory.” 

Captain Patterson immediately _ re- 
torted to these serious charges in a signed 
editorial in The News, headed: “You're a 
Liar, Congressman Holland.” Sister Cissy 
reprinted the editorial, and added: “To 
the above statement I heartily sub- 
scribe.” . 

Neither the tumult nor the shouting 
ended there. On Monday of this week, 
Representative Holland called the Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson newspapers of the “ver- 
min press.” In the Senate on the same 
day, Sen. Wayland Brooks of Illinois came 
to the publishers’ defense. He termed The 
Tribune inquiry a “vicious, malicious, and 
constant attack” by members of a “purge 
and smear campaign.” 








BOOKS 


New Siberia 


Upon the 7,346,548 square miles of Si- 
beria, two writers have shed new light. 
Stalin’s government not long ago permitted 
Raymond Arthur Davies, a Canadian, and 
Andrew J. Steiger, an American, to tour 
the Siberian developments of which Rus- 
sians speak so proudly but vaguely. The 
authors’ report, “Soviet Asia,” appears fit- 


tingly when the actuality of Siberia’s role - 


as a refuge behind the Urals grows ever 
nearer. 

The Davies-Steiger report carries Si- 
beria through 1940, and since then the 
Reds have undoubtedly done much. The 
ore-rich Urals were booming with new 
mines. The Magnitogorsk steel mills, which 
since 1936 turned out the Soviet’s cheap- 
est pig iron, were supporting a city of 
200,000. Farther east, in Russia’s “hidden 
arsenal,” mammoth factories produced 
farm and industrial machinery. Kazak- 
stan, stage of the old silk route, was a 
paradise of collectivist farms where peas- 
ants, especially in the south, cultivated a 
tubber-yielding dandelion and earned up 
to $5,000 a year. 

In Buriat-Mongolia the authors found 
an underground factory which converted 
coal into gas without mining it. Oil de- 
posits on the east coast were being 
worked. Above the Arctic Circle great 
experimental farms were developing frost- 
resisting vegetables, ports were being built 
for transarctic shipping, and there were 
dreams of a Siberian link for a Paris-Bue- 
nos Aires highway via Alaska. 

Of purely military matters the authors 
say little. But they do claim that the 

’ Far Eastern army is nearly intact 
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STEP 2. Highlights are STEP 3. Then, glazes are STEP 4. Details are re- 
painted in with tempera applied and the details fined, character notes 
colors and middle tones of the figure begin to defined and additional 
developed. take shape. glazes applied. 
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GURTESY O HE BACHE COLL ON, NEW YORK 


Paunrep about 300 years ago the “Portrait of Claes 
Duyst Van Voorhout” is one of the finest examples of 
how Franz Hals captured an almost “speaking likeness” 
of his subject. The old master’s deft blending of tones is 
analyzed above by Raphael Soyer, noted contemporary 
artist. 

Hals’ amazing skill in blending reveals the secret of 
another masterpiece—Fine Arts Whiskey. For Fine Arts 
is the result of blending rare, straight 5-year-old whiskies 
so skilfully that each improves and enriches the flavor 
of all the others! 
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Straight Whiskies 
90 PROOF 
Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y. 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS 
PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF. 
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and that the Siberian wonderland conceals 
vast air reserves. They argue that so long 
as the United Nations control the Siberian 
east coast and Alaska they hold Japan 
within a pincers. (Soviet Asia. By R. A. 
Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. 384 pages. 
Dial, New York. $3.) 





Hong Kong Horror 


Jan Henrik Marsman, a middle-aged 
Philippine citizen of Dutch descent, was 
booked to leave Hong Kong by Clipper on 
the morning of Dec. 8 (Dec. 7 this side of 
the international date line). But he over- 
slept and delayed the Clipper bus an hour 
—long enough to save his own and the 


‘ other passengers’ lives: they watched the 


Clipper’s destruction by Japanese bomb- 
ers from a hotel veranda. 

And in the harrowing days that fol- 
lowed they watched the island’s fall. Now 
Marsman tells about it in a remarkable 
narrative titled “I Escaped From Hong 
Kong,” a condensed version of which ap- 
peared recently in The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The British officers at Hong Kong clung 
to the tactic of defending the island from 
the sea, says Marsman. But they could 
cope with neither the extensive fifth col- 
umn on the island nor the Jap soldiers’ in- 
filtration methods. And throughout the 
siege their resistance was crippled by 
crowds of 750,000 refugees. 

When he knew that the city was lost, 
Marsman and several friends crossed the 
island to the Repulse Bay Hotel. There a 
small, badly armed British garrison was 
defending 150 civilians—mostly old people 
and young mothers with babies—against 
a creeping network of snipers and trained 
police dogs. ‘ 

For two weeks the refugees, cut off from 
running water, huddled in a culvert, tend- 
ed wounded soldiers who begged to be 
killed, and tried to bury the dead. When 
the hotel surrendered they were forced to 
watch as the soldiers were tortured and 
killed. Then the Japs marched them over 
the mountain to the city of Hong Kong, 
prodding them on with bayonets and 
pausing only to torture and behead more 
soldiers. In the city the invaders sent a 
committee of prisoners to Governor Sir 
Mark Young with a demand for immedi- 
ate surrender of the island. That was on 
Christmas Day, and as the Governor ac- 
cepted the terms his Christmas message 
was glaring from the local press: “This 
Christmas Day is a day of Hope for 
Hong Kong.” Marsman considered those 
words typical of the British officials’ lack 
of realism. 

Next the prisoners were herded five to 
a room in a hotel in Kowloon on the 
mainland. They were given starvation ra- 
tions of rice gruel and water, on which the 
babies sickened. One young mother was 
raped by a Jap, but Marsman prevented 


Jennie Lee at 28 was used to talking to British miners 


a second rape by calmly entering the room 
and sitting down; the embarrassed Jap got 
befuddled and skulked out. 

As a Philippine national, Marsman was 
finally permitted to leave the prison. 
Thereafter, dressed like a Chinese and 
bowing low to passing Japs, he wandered 
among unburied bodies in the Hong Kong 
streets and witnessed the seizing of $250,- 
000,000 worth of loot, the victory celebra- 


tions, and the daily “parade of the bank- | 


ers” to their offices under Japanese. guard 
(the invaders insisted that they stay on 
the job to keep Hong Kong’s finances in 
some sort of order) . 

After weeks of this, some Chinese 
friends secretly guided him to a sampan, 
where Marsman and five other refugees 
lay for four days in a cockpit 544 by 614 
feet. Their sufferings in the heat and 
grime were so intense that Marsman in 
desperation persuaded the boatman to put 
out in a storm. It nearly wrecked them. 
But at last they came to unconquered 
Chinese mainland. They walked for hun- 
dreds of miles, weakened by dysentery 
and comforted only by the “unfailing Chi- 
nese kindness,” to the city of Kweilin. The 
phlegmatic Chinese assured Marsman: 

“The Japanese . . . can fight on one 
bowl of rice a day. But he cannot fight 
without his bowl of rice. The Chinese .. . 
can fight three days on one bow! of rice. 
That is why we will win. How can it be 
otherwise?” 

Some day Marsman hopes to return to 
Hong Kong; he hid a big diamond ring 
somewhere on the island. (I Escarep 


From Hone Kone. By Jan Henrik Mars- 
man. 249 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Press Association 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tuts Great Journey, By Jennie Lee, 
298 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. A memoir by the pretty, dark-eyed 
Scotswoman, born in a mining town in 
1902, who became an M. P. at 24 and 
dedicated her life to the working people. 
Lately she has helped Lord Beaverbrook 
iron out production snags and. come to re- 
gard Sir Stafford Cripps as the man of 
Britain’s coming hour. 


Rep Hits anp Corton. By Ben Rob- 
ertson. 296 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. The PM and Chicago Sun corre- 
spondent in the Far East looks backward 
to his Southern beginnings and his kin- 
folks—about a thousand “Southern Jef- 
fersonian Puritans” who raise cotton in 
an upcountry valley in South Carolina. 
Robertson’s story reads like an entertain- 
ing and profitable evening of piazza con- 
versation. 


Srmon Hastines. By F. M. Tibbott. 
381 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$2.50. A novel about a stalwart Maine 
lumberman who grew up after the Civil 
War. His struggles to win a wife and his 
feud with jealous and evil stepbrothers, 
form the main lines of this better-than- 
average period novel. 


SmatL Town Soutu. By Sam Byrd. 
237 pages. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
$2.75. Another Southern reminiscence by 
the veteran of three years’ acting in “To- 
bacco Road.” He revisits Mount Olive, 
N. C., and Onora, Fla., towns where he 
grew up, and recalls his boyhood, listens 
to gossip, and follows the fortunes of his 
old friends. 
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SCIENCE 


Design for Fatigue 

The Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., 
has a “new” treatment for “that tired feel- 
ing.” The ailment is what physicians call 
chronic fatigue, a persistent feeling of de- 
pression and frustration. Part of the treat- 
ment is a psychological yardstick in the 
shape of a cross: the four arms show how 
the patient divides his time in work, play, 
love, and worship. When one of the arms 
is too long and throws the cross off bal- 
ance, it indicates the patient is chronically 
fatigued because he’s living an unbalanced 
life. How the cross operates was detailed 
by Dr. E. J. Kepler in a recent issue of 
the Proceedings of the Mayo Clinic. 

Some 5 to 10 per cent of all the ailing 
who visit the clinic suffer from chronic 
fatigue, said Dr. Kepler. Many have been 
treated elsewhere by other doctors and 
been told that their tired feeling is caused 
by vitamin deficiency or the like, but 
vitamin and other pills have failed to cure 
them. Also, Dr. Kepler noted that chronic 
fatigue is beset by unexplained contradic- 
tions. Although its cause appears unrelated 
to expenditure of energy, the all-in feeling 
may become so incapacitating that the 
slightest effort becomes intolerable, and 
muscles finally may become weakened 
through disuse. Chronic fatigue strikes 
hardest in early morning and wears-off 
later in the day. Rest and sleep seldom 
relieve it, but physical exertion often does. 
From this, Dr. Kepler concluded that the 
root of the trouble is psychological. 

He harked back to a method described 
in the book “What Men Live By,” writ- 
ten in 1914 by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
Harvard. This described the cross dia- 
gram, with work defined as the congenial 
kind, love as that of happy marriage, play 
as wholesome, and worship as devotion to 
something bigger than self. In the ideal 
life the four arms are of equal length; 
when one or more are stubs, the result is 
unhappiness, a frequent forerunner of fa- 





























That tired feeling: When the arms 
do not balance, fatigue will set in 








When the first enterprising human 
observed that wind was power, he de- 
vised a sail to make AZolus, the god 
of the winds, do the back-breaking job 


of moving heavy rafts. Later—much 
later—he put : e a to work at 
lifting water and grin n. 
Although man a through 
simple applications, to use and control 
power to lighten his work, he no longer 
d upon capricious winds . . . 


today, he has engines for every pur- 
pose. But engines must be harnessed 
to their loads through clutches for 


t or disengagement at will. 

hi: design and a < 
ese important ices 

been biggles ae business of the 

Twin Disc Clutch Company for 24 

years. ing this time, Twin Disc 

engineers and craftsmen have solved 


the problems of a multitude of par- 








Twin Dise marine reverse and reduction 
be are rugged, smooth in operation. 

lutches are self-adjusting for wear; reli- 
able performance has been fully demon- 
strated in all types of work and pleasure 
boats, including high speed life boats. 


Marine Gear 





ticular jobs. For example: machine 
tools require clutch operation many: 
times a minute; oil drilling rigs de- 
pr z's flexible — *. — 
sive loa resented by lo 
of pipe; fubing boats call is smooth 
and easy transition from forward to 
reverse and back again. Twin Dise 
manufactures the right clutch for each 
of these—and countless other jobs. 
Development and research are a 
continuing study at Twin Disc. Newer 
and answers for tomorrow's 
problems are being discovered and 
tested today. If the machines you 


build require clutches of any 

friction or hydraulic—get in touch with 
us. War needs have first call on our 
facilities, but your engineers and ours 
can plan now for after-the-war prod- 
ucts. Twin Disc CLutcH CoMPANY, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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tigue. Thus a businessman’s cross may 


have overlong work and love arms, and - 


stubby play and worship arms; a debu- 
tante or playboy is long on play and love, 
and a spinster long on work and worship. 

The technique, Dr. Kepler explained, 
is to ask the patient about his activities, 
then to show him his cross. This convinces 
the victim that he has no underlying 
anatomical or metabolic disease. It proves 
he must strike a finer balance in dividing 
his time. And usually chronic-fatigue pa- 
tients get the idea quickly, Dr. Kepler 
declared, for most of them are intelligent 
and not too old to change their ways; 
among them are doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters and their wives, nuns, musicians,. busi- 
ness executives, and white-collar workers. 
Laborers who use brawn more than brain 
seldom suffer from this psychological up- 
set, perhaps because they aren’t surprised 
to find themselves tired. 

The doctor reported that the cross 
method has provided relief for many pa- 
tients, for it removed a considerable meas- 
ure of their unhappiness by showing them 
they weren’t physically sick, even if they 
couldn’t reallocate their time. In any 
case, he declared, such techniques must 
suffice until doctors more fully under- 
stand men’s higher nervous centers and 
sensations and can evolve a more specific 
cure. 
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Foolproof Photo Guide 


Even for military cameramen, photoelec- 
tric meters have been growing scarce. One 
of the largest manufacturers, for instance, 
has converted to other war work and 
stopped making the costly gadgets that 
tell photographers how to time their shut- 
ters and set their lenses. And the meters 
are too delicate for the knocks of hard mil- 
itary use anyway; when one is merely 
dropped it has to be recalibrated. 

Early this year the American Standards 
Association began scouting for a substi- 
tute for the photoelectric exposure guide. 
By last week they had evolved a nonme- 
chanical guide—a little black book, thou- 
sands of which have already been bought 
or ordered by the Navy and the Army Air 
Forces. 

Printed on a durable plastic, the 
“American Emergency Standard Exposure 
Computer” provides with a little thumb- 
ing the data that only photoelectric me- 
ters would give before: the correct ex- 
posure of any type of film for any hour 
and month in any latitude on earth. To use 
it, you add up two index numbers (based 
on latitude and nature of the scene) and 
rotate a dial set into one of the book’s 
pages so that the total figure is opposite 
another index denoting the film used. Num- 
bers at the bottom of the dial calculator 





Brains and a calculator replace light meters for camera fiends 


then tell you how to set the camera for a 
perfect exposure. 

The computer also was on sale for ¢j- 
vilians last week. Priced at $1, the civilian 
edition is identical with the military one 
except that it’s printed on heavy paper in- 
stead of plastic. 





Talcum Heart Cure 


You feel as though a giant were crush- 
ing your chest . . . unbearable pains stab 
under the breastbone, into the arms, and 
elsewhere . . . fear of death is overwhelm. 
ing. Those are the sensations of victims 
of angina pectoris. It’s sometimes called 
breast pang, or doctors’ disease, for many 
physicians have suffered and died from 
it. The first heart attack is seldom fatal, 
but later attacks occur with increasing 
frequency and intensity. Angina afflicts 
men more than women and usually strikes 
in middle life. And it all stems from the 
plugging or hardening of arteries which 
feed heart muscles, thus starving the heart 
for blood; the pain results from spasms in 
the blood vessels and the nerves that con- 
trol them. 

Three years ago, Drs. Samuel A. Thomp- 
son and Milton J. Raisbeck of the New 
York Medical College tried a new surgical 
procedure on an angina patient: Opening 
up his chest, they carefully sifted two tea- 
spoonfuls of chemically pure talcum pow; 
der into the space between the heart mus- 
cle and its outer sheath, the pericardium. 
Just as a speck of dust irritates the eye, 
the myriad grains of tale set up such an ir- 
ritation that ultimately adhesions devel- 
oped and stuck the pericardium to the 
heart muscle. Then, as the doctors had 
planned, the pericardium’s arteries grew in- 
to the muscle and so fed the famished 
heart with blood. The symptoms and the 
disease itself vanished. 

On Aug. 5, The New York Post report- 
ed a human-interest story with the talcum 
operation as its theme. Benjamin O’Hara, 
45-year-old New York bank guard, had 
suffered a heart attack that made him a 
bedridden invalid. His associate, J. D. Mac- 
Lennan, a clerk in the same bank, remem- 
bered reading about the angina operation 
three years ago in The Post. MacLennan 
telephoned the paper and in two minutes 
had Dr. Thompson’s name and telephone 
number. Four weeks ago, O’Hara submit- 
ted to talcum-powder surgery which freed 
him of pain within a few days. 

New York Medical College last week 
summarized its experience with the new 
technique. On Aug. 6, Dr. Thompson per- 
formed the operation for the nineteenth 
time. Four of the nineteen patients died, 


’ but the physicians say these four were 90 


close to death when operated upon that 
the surgery couldn’t be held responsible. 
Several of the fifteen who won reprieve 
from the torturing angina were able to 
resume occupations not requiring muscular 
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eflort But the technique doesn’t go so far 
as to qualify for active military duty those 
rejected for heart trouble. The college does 
predict that the talcum cure for angina 
will prove even more effective when em- 
ployed in less advanced cases than have 
ieen treated so far. 








EDUCATION 


Front-Line University 


About a dozen miles south of Pearl Har- 
bor, America’s westernmost campus is 
calmly rounding out its first academic 
year in wartime. Bomb shelters and 
trenches rudely crisscross its tropical, 
palm-fringed lawns. Classes are inter- 
rupted for test alerts. In the simple, ivy- 
clad buildings nearly everyone carries a 
khaki-cased gas mask. With a few new 
wrinkles, the 35-year-old University of 
Hawaii on Oahu island is getting on with 
its job of blending schooling with sol- 
diering. 

After the Jap attack last Dec. 7, the 
school, like all others in the territory, was 
closed. When it reopened Feb. 2, the old 
order had literally vanished, even to its 
president. Many of its students, 46 per 
cent of whom were of Japanese extraction, 
were in defense jobs or had been called up 
for military service; only 861 out of a 
former enrollment of 2,420 returned to 
classes. More than a quarter of its 160 in- 
structors were in war work. The Army had 
commandeered several buildings. And Dr. 
David L. Crawford, for fifteen years presi- 
dent of the university, had resigned in a 
controversy dealing with routine univer- 
sity administration. He had been replaced 
by the Ontario-born director of the 
school’s Oriental Institute, Gregg M. Sin- 
clair. 

Also caught in the draft was the cur- 
riculum. This popped up with new courses 
to fit the territory’s war needs: in morale, 
in chemistry, as applied to modern war- 
fare, in economics of the conflict, and in 
history of the warring countries. When the 
longest summer session in the university’s 
history ends Aug. 29, degrees will be on 
hand for a few servicemen from mainland 
colleges: drafted before they could win 

s at home, they completed their 
study during leaves in Hawaii through a 


combination of correspondence and class- 
work. 








In the long view, the new president 
considers Hawaii a steppingstone between 
Oriental and Occidental cultures. To Sin- 
dair, “Europe is finished culturally for 
our generation and, perhaps, for this cen- 
tury. Asia will come into its own, eco- 
nomically and politically.” A former in- 
structor in English at Kyoto and Hikone 
in Japan, Sinclair has for years hobnobbed 
with Japanese, Chinese, and Indian lead- 
ers on his wide travels through the Far 








What will people say about us 
~1lO0OO years from now ? 





| If some 30th Century archeologist ever ex= 

, cavates the ruins of today’s cities, all 
f he’1l have to find is a single dinner plate 
to know plenty about us. The decorations, 
the method of firing or a few words burned 
into a piece of pottery can often provide 
the clue to an entire civilization. One 
piece of today’s superior china, for in— 
stance, would be enough to indicate the high 
development of culture in America. For with 
the help of Carborundum-made refractories, 
chinaware has been produced that has brought 
America’s ceramic art to a new level of 
achievement. 

& 
The superiority of American— 
made china is due in part to 
the manner of firing. To get 
the best kiln results, manu- 
facturers employ Carborundun— 
made super-refractory prod- 
ucts in muffles, tile, sag- 
gers and kiln furniture. Use 
of these products results 
not only in better quality, 
but in fewer rejects and in- 
creased production too. 

















The ceramic industry is only one 
of many we serve. Today our re—- 
fractory products and facilities 
are aiding war output in thou- 
sands of ways. Perhaps they also 
can help you. The Carborundum 
Company, Refractory Division, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





RBORUNDUM 


Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and in- 
dicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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East. The popular 52-year-old president 
eventually plans a student exchange be- 
tween Hawaii and the Orient. As an ex- 
ample of what such cross-culture can do, 
he cites Sun Yat-sen, China’s George 
Washington, who got his training in 
American ideals in a Honolulu school 
some 60 years ago. And Sinclair sees the 
university as a source for Asia’s new lead- 
ers. He believes that “the job is so great 
that every American university should 
have an Oriental department with trained 
specialists in the languages, the econom- 
ics, the philosophies, the art, and politics 
of Asia.” 

Championing his views is a pretty Phi 
Beta Kappa from Arizona, the former 
Marjorie Jane Putnam, his ex-assistant, 
whom Sinclair married three years ago. 
Their favorite anecdote concerns Dr. Hu 
Shih, Chinese ambassador to the United 
States. Once, discussing his travels with 
Dr. Hu, Sinclair remarked that every time 
he went to Japan something spectacularly 
tragic happened. In 1912, while he was 
there, the great Emperor Meiji died. In 
1928 came the catastrophic earthquake, 
and in 1936 five political leaders were 
wiped out by assassins. 

“How much would it cost, Mr. Sin- 
clair,” asked Dr. Hu drily, “to keep you in 
Japan?” — 


MOVIES 


Bambi’s Debut 


Just how Walt Disney’s long-awaited 
“Bambi” stacks up as entertainment along- 
side its five feature-length predecessors is 
largely a matter of individual taste. Very 
young children may find it as terrifying as 
it is tender and amusing; and already 
sportsmen have protested the film’s atti- 
tude toward the man with a hunting rifle.* 
One thing, however, is beyond controversy: 
technically, “Bambi” is the most exciting 
and advanced Disney creation to date. 

Five years in production, “Bambi” was 
started when most of the studio personnel 
was preoccupied with Snow White’s di- 
lemma. All that time, as Disney turned out 
one feature after another, a skeleton crew 
plugged along, almost forgotten but faith- 








*As reported in Periscope, July 27, Raymond 
J. Brown, editor of Outdoor Life, was aroused 
by scenes from “Bambi,” showing a doe’s death 
at the hands of a hunter, and others depicting 
a man-caused forest fire. In the name of the 
United States’ 8,000,000 licensed hunters, 
Brown asked Disney to append a foreword 
to “Bambi” acknowledging the sportsman’s 
contribution to wild life. When this wasn’t 
forthcoming, the editor branded the film “the 
worst insult ever offered to American sportsmen 
and conservationists.” 
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... Flower the skunk, a wise old Woollcottish owl, and a family of possums that live in an upside-down world 








ful to Bambi, the little deer who was born 
to be Prince of the Forest. 

“Bambi” represents Disney’s first go at 
a modern best seller. It is based on Felix 
Salten’s 1928 novel of the same name. And 
while backgrounds, flora, and fauna stem 
from the mountainous Katahdin country 
of Maine rather than Salten’s Black Forest 
of Germany, the film otherwise sticks close. 
ly to the original outline of Bambi’s biog. 
raphy. Only in those occasional lapses 
when Disney humanizes his graceful ani. 
mals to the low level of comic-strip humor 
does the film seriously clash with the spirit 
of the novel. 

As if Bambi—as either a gangling, wide. 
eyed fawn or the majestic young mate of 
the doe Faline—were not quite enough to 
carry the film, Disney has given him 
strong competition in Thumper the Rab- 
bit. Although there are a smugly paternal- 
istic owl, who (accidentally, of course) 
happens to resemble Alexander Woollcott; 
Flower the Skunk, who resembles just a 
skunk; and a mole who might be said to 
look like Robert Benchley, Thumper is the 
admitted comedy highlight of the film. 
Thumper, beyond any quibble, takes after 
Mickey Rooney both in face and indoni- 
table brashness. Naturally, he is a show- 
man and a scene stealer. 

But if there is excellent comedy charac- 
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terization in Thumper and the Owl, and 
typical Disney horseplay-in such scenes-as 
that one in which Thumper introduces a 
still-double-jointed Bambi to the gentle 
sport of sliding on frozen ponds, the film is 
equally steeped in terror. Man the villain 
is never on screen, but his name is synony- 
mous in the forest with death and destruc- 
tion, with guns and hunting dogs and fire. 
These are stock and contrived menaces 
compared with the works of Snow White’s 
black-hearted Witch and Pinocchio’s Mon- 
stro the Whale, yet they are handled with 
consummate effectiveness. 

For the first time, in “Bambi,” Disney 
uses oil paints rather than water color for 
his backgrounds. The result is a new rich- 
ness and variety of color and an added 
semblance of depth. The animation, too, 
has progressed closer to perfection. But the 
most interesting feature of the film is Dis- 
ney’s daring use of color abstractions (de- 
veloped from “Fantasia”) to evoke a mood 
or intensify a dramatic impact. Thus 
Bambi, as a young buck, locks horns with 
a rival against the background of a forest 
that vibrates in savage, threatening shades 
of red. Bambi and his mother, fleeing be- 
fore Man, and painted in an electric yel- 
low that does more than the swift action 
to suggest their stark terror. 





Invisible Man III 


Movie-goers, of course, remember the 
fate of the first Invisible Man (Claude 
Rains in 1933) and his successor (Vincent 
Price in 1940), but just in case you were 
wondering what happened to the chemical 
formula for 100 per cent transparency, 
Universal obliges with “Invisible Agent.” 

This time the man you can’t see is Jon 
Hall—evidently Claude Rains’s grandson 
—who turns the dangerous drug into a 
war weapon by taking a dose, then para- 
chuting into Germany, and disintegrating 
on schedule on the way down. Possibly, 
because Universal keeps Hitler, .Géring, 
and Goebbels safely out of the way, our 
hero doesn’t accomplish quite as much as 
you'd expect under these rather favor- 
able circumstances. However, he does 
have a busy time collecting important 
documents and a lot of fun playing one- 
man second front with a heavy boot for 
Nazi rears. In the end he escapes to Lon- 
don with a beautiful English spy (Ilona 
Massey), who has learned to love him, 
although she really hasn’t seen very much 
of him up to this point. 

With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Peter 
Lorre, J. Edward Bromberg, and Albert 

tman playing supporting roles, the 
studio has assembled a cast that is much 
too good for the nonsense on the agenda. 
film’s authors can be funny when they 
try to be, though sometimes funnier when 
they don’t. And the familiar camera leg- 


erdemain is still thrilling after a relaxing 
fashion. 
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@ When you order Black & White 
today you can be sure of get- 
ting the same precious Character 
you've always enjoyed —for 
every drop of this famous Scotch 
comes from large, choice stocks 
accumulated in Scotland before 


the war! And be sure you get it! Soran YEARS OLD 
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Poster critique: Do have action that 
tells a story... 





ART 


War Posters Roasted 


Flurries of wartime posters have been 

descending upon the country from all 
directions — from government agencies, 
from private industry, from museums. 
Have they been doing much good? Few 
had grounds for a comprehensive opinion 
until the Art News, distinguished art 
magazine, made a thoroughgoing analysis. 
The results, published this week, give the 
answer: A decided No. 
- “So far,” Art News declares, “the post- 
er job, governmental and private, in this 
country has not been well done. Fueled 
by myriad good intentions, driven by 
limitless enthusiasm, it has produced 
posters in vast fertility—yet its results 
have been as haphazard as its origins 
and execution have been immature and 
undisciplined.” 





The magazine first looked abroad, to 


comparison’s sake. It found that German 
and Russian posters succeeded because 
they were “direct,. unmistakable, cate- 
gorical.” But the English showed most 


of our weaknesses. A check made by Mass © 


Observation, which resembles the Gallup 
Poll, revealed that the British were so 
punchdrunk from an overabundance of 
posters that they scarcely looked at any 


‘of them. Many posters were ill-timed,. 


like those published when the blitz was 
lightest, urging the wearing of gas masks. 

Next Art News quoted a survey of 
Canadian posters, made for the guidance 
of the United States Office of Facts and 
Figures by the Young & Rubicam adver- 
tising agency. It found that emotional ap- 
peals, such as a sentimental picture of a 
pretty mother and child on a War Bond 
poster, worked far better than factual or 
humorous ones. 

As for this country, the Office of 
Emergency Management discovered that 
the most popular single poster aimed at 
pepping up our production drive is a pic- 
ture of a genial but weary soldier in the 
field saying: “Kinda give it your personal 
attention, will you?” On the other hand, 
the handsomely designed and widely dis- 
tributed poster of a machine gunner and 








... Don’t symbolize ideas vaguely: 
Show how workman backs fighters 


a riveter, with the slogan, “Give ’em both 
barrels,” missed fire. Many workers 
thought the riveter a gangster because he 
wore a cap. 

Other faults of American posters, said 
the art magazine, included: A welter of 
unrelated posters when fewer hammering 
at a single point would do better; poster 
campaigns operating “in a vacuum” rather 
than tied in with nationwide drives using 
radio and other mediums; lack of emotion- 
al appeal, action, and simplicity. Posters, 
said Art News, should tell the entire story 
by picture alone; what text there is should 
be easy to read. 

“Thus far the government has fumbled 
the ball,” concludes a statement by Fran- 
cis E. Brennan, former art editor of For- 
tune magazine and new chief of the 
Graphics Division in the Office of War 
Information. But for the future he prom- 
ises that his office will “provide a center 
for the intelligent and efficient use of the 
talent available . . . Certainly now, in this 
greatest of all wars, is the time to find 
out if another Goya is fuming in Iowa 
or another Daumier sketches acidly in 
Vermont.” 
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Do make symbols and abstractions 
clear as these pennies and guns 
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MUSIC 


Swarthout’s Bout 


It rained all day Saturday, and a soupy 
fog rolled over Soldier Field from the 
Chicago lake front. Not until two hours 
before curtain time did the weather begin 
to clear. Nonetheless the performance of 
Carmen, first outdoor opera ever staged 
by the Chicago Opera Co., began on 
schedule at 8:15. 

Then the trouble really began. During 
the overture when the lights went on, 
about 2,000 people seated near the edge 
of the stadium discovered they couldn’t see 
the specially constructed 112- by 48-foot 
stage. So they stampeded to center seats. 

During the first act the all-star cast of 
Gladys Swarthout playing Carmen, Jan 
Kiepura as Don José, John Charles 
Thomas as Escamillo, and Licia Albanese 
as Micaela worried because there was no 
background shell to reflect their cele. 
brated voices. (The -acoustics, it turned 
out were excellent.) Meanwhile, the crowd 
of more than 35,000 opera fans were un- 
happy because thunder and _ lightning 
threatened a storm. (It didn’t come.) 

In the second act, John Charles Thomas 
somehow ripped a full 6-inch hole in his 
trousers. Then, during the third act, in a 
tussle called for in the libretto, the over- 
enthusiastic Kiepura hurled Miss Swarth- 
out to the floor. She was saved by the 
curtain, for it was the end of the act. The 
audience applauded, but Miss Swarthout 
stayed down. Still the audience applauded. 
Then attendants rushed on the stage and 
revived the unconscious singer with a glass 
of water. 

Despite all these mishaps, the occasion 
was a big success. The audience loved it. 








Posters courtesy of Art New 
... Don’t be too tricky: the human 
figure below is hard to make out 
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the critics were pleased, and the opera 
company accomplished its major purpose, 
which was to pay off some of last season’s 
420,000 deficit. Net profit from the 55 
cent to $1.65 admissions was $11,000, after 
deducting the $15,000 production cost and 
a loss on a Lily Pons-André Kostelanetz 
concert the week before, first of the com- 
y’s two summer ventures. 

As for Miss Swarthout, she could only 
wb her bruises reflectively, for this was 
not the only time she had hit the boards 
in Chicago. In 1939, she was dropped 
on her head in “Mignon”; later, in her 
frst “Carmen” there, she was _ also 
knocked flat—again by Kiepura. “I al- 
ways look forward to playing in Chi- 
cago,” she said. “It’s so different. I al- 
ways leave here feeling as though I had 
been mixed up in a prizefight. But,” she 
added, “I. always come back for more.” 





Records Without Shellac 


The War Production Board ax had hung 
over the phonograph industry for nearly 
two months. Shellac for records had al- 
ready been restricted by 60 per cent, and 
the WPB was threatening to cut the sup- 
ply off altogether. So rival manufacturers 
were first skeptical, then amazed, when 
Buddy De Sylva, executive producer of 
Paramount Pictures, and the songwriter 
Johnny Mercer announced the formation 
of a new record company—Capitol Rec- 
ords. Veteran record makers were further 
baffled July 9 when Capitol actually be- 
gan turning out—and selling—disks at the 
rate of 25,000 a week. 

Last week Capitol’s secret came out. 
For one thing, company heads admitted 
that by a new manufacturing process Cap- 
itol had managed to make disks without 
shellac. The new formula was invented by 
George H. Clark, who, as head of the Clark 
Phonograph Co., in Newark, N.J., had 
long been researching on chemical substi- 
tutes for the juice of the Indian lac bug. 
His successful compound was first tested 
on April 15, and rights were sold to Capi- 
tol a few weeks later. The company claims 
its new records compare more than favor- 
ably with other types in tone, absence of 
surface noise, and wearing quality. 

In the second place, good contacts and 
a smart sales technique also account for 
the quick sale of ‘the first 100,000 records. 
As coastal outlets Capitol chose, among 
others, Nat Cohn, New York juke-box king 
and former Eastern distributor for Wur- 
litzer and Seeburg, and Glenn Wallichs, 
owner of one of the largest music-sales 
companies in the West. Next De Sylva 
and Mercer plan an invasion of the Mid- 
west by way of Chicago. 

As for the music that Capitol stamps 
onto its disks, the firm bases its choice 
of artists on the theory that one good rec- 
ord can “make” a band. Although its list 
includes Paul Whiteman, Dennis Day, and 





Junk Rains 


YOU who read this can help end the war 
sooner, and save lives of American boys at 
the front. America is dangerously short of 
scrap iron and steel, vital ingredients for 
each batch of new steel. 


Do these things: (1) Use your legs and 
arms and voice in your community’s scrap 
collection drive. If one has not yet started, 
*phone or write your Mayor to appoint a 
committee at once. (2) Ransack your own 
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cellar, attic and garage for metal you can 
turn in. (3) Get every other home to do 
likewise. (4) Enlist “spotters” to find and 
report scrap metal elsewhere. 


The Scrap Dealer needs your help, too. 
The government depends on his know- 
how in sorting, segregating, properly pre- 
paring, and shipping scrap to the steel 
mills in useable form. Give him your co- 
operation. Sell him your scrap. 


Published in the interest of an earlier Victory by Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. Permission to reprint in whole or in part gladly given on request. 








“Recruit’’ wood 
transfer cases. 
Ideal for stor- 
age 
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DEPENDABLE WOOD 
FILING EQUIPMENT 


Globe-Wernicke wood files, storage cases 
and card index cabinets are dependable 
war-time products that save steel. Made of 
air-seasoned . . . properly kiln-dried hard- 


wood, They will give very good service and 
meet your filing requirements. Consult the 
local Globe-Wernicke dealer or write to us. 













“Recruit” wood card index 
cabinets... made in one 
end two-drawer units. 
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“Defender” wood files 
ements . 
pn» wey oda sizes; also 


insert drawers for vari- 
ous filing combinations. 
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Under the “big top”+-« 
or on the “midway” re- 
freshments are part of : 
the magic thrill of a circus! And drinks of all kinds --- 
hot or cold --- are doubly welcome to circus and carnival 
crowds when they’re served in sturdy paper handle cups! 
No spilling, fumbling or burned fingers to spoil the fun! 


Sutherland’s patented handle cups effect a “three ring” 
economy for concessionaires, too, 


ing, breakage, and saving space! 


by eliminating wash- 





Executives—write on your 
company letterhead for a 
free package of Paper 
Handle Cups. 
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Shriner climbed on the Camel Caravan: Mostel became a Blue-network zany 


Connie Haines, it also uses such little- 
known leaders as Bobby Sherwood and 
Freddie Slack. As a result, the musical 
quality of the records is rather inconsist- 
ent. Of the ten released so far, however, 
at least two are potential hits: “The Elks 


Parade,” played by Bobby Sherwood and 


his orchestra, and the “Strip Polka,” writ- 
ten and sung by Johnny Mercer, which has 
already been picked up by Glenn Miller 
and Kay Kyser. 

Not even the Petrillo ban on record-mak- 
ing by union musicians (Newsweek, July 
27), has fazed the infant company. Like 
other firms it went into a frenzy of double- 
quick recording to beat the Aug. 1 dead- 
line. In a month Capitol stamped enough 
master disks for all the releases it will 
need for the coming year. 





RECORD WEEK 


MENDELssoHN: A MipsuMMER NIcuHT’s 
DreamM—INcwENTAL Music. Artur Rod- 
zinski and the Cleveland Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. Containing as it does the Overture, 
Scherzo, Nocturne, Intermezzo, and Wed- 
ding March, this set fills a great gap, for 
much of this delightful music has hereto- 
fore been available only on sadly out-of- 
date recordings. An all-round splendid job. 


Kern: SHOWBOAT—SCENARIO FOR Or- 
CHEsTRA. Werner Janssen and the Janssen 
Sgmphony of Los Angeles. Victor. Three 
12-inch records in album, $3.50. This set 
marks the record debut of the young 
American conductor, Werner Janssen, 
with his own symphony, and it fully dem- 
onstrates the excellence of his men and the 
vigor and brilliance of his conducting. 
However, Rodzinski’s earlier Columbia 
version of this same “Showboat” arrange- 
ment still more than holds its own. 
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Funnymen in The Money 


Zero Mostel and Herb Shriner have two 
things in common. (1) They are both ra- 
dio comedians. (2) They are both youthful 
newcomers who discovered last week that 
they are in the money—and here to stay. 
The new Camel Caravan program which 
had been using Shriner on a tryout basis 
signed him as a regular on a long-term con- 
tract. The Blue network, which had spot- 
ted Mostel as just one more zany feature 
of the Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street; announced he will have a 
half-hour program all his own before Sep- 
tember. 

As success stories, Mostel and Shriner 
are each a variation on the familiar theme, 
American Boy Makes Good. As comedians, 
they couldn’t be more different. 

In his own words, Mostel is “perfectly 
abnormal.” Moonfaced, lugubrious-eyed, 
and rotund generally, he tells rambling an- 
ecdotes, imitates individuals like Charles 
Boyer (Hedy, let me run through your 
hair—barefoot) , and interprets types like 
the isolationist senator, Phineas X. Pel- 
lagra. Outraged at the way the United 
States got into the war, Pellagra shouts 
hoarsely: “What the hell was Hawaii do- 
ing in the Pacific?” 

Mostel’s social conscience, which shows 
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up only occasionally in his zany type of 
humor, dates back to three long years on 
the WPA Art Project, where he taught 
children to paint for $22.50 a week. As 
Sam Mostel, born in Brooklyn 27 years 
ago, he had graduated from the College 
of the City of New York as an art major, 
and became a “promising young artist” 
who couldn’t sell a picture. Occasionally, 
when not on WPA he gave gallery talks 
at the Museum of Modern Art or the 
Museum of Science and Industry. When 

icularly broke the 200-pound 6-footer 
worked as longshoreman. More often he 
entertained at parties for $5 and sand- 
wiches. 

It was on one such occasion, a function 
for China Relief, that Mostel’s comic tal- 
ents were “discovered”—by either the 
press agent or the proprietor of the Café 
Society night clubs (depending upon which 
is telling the story). The press agent 
dubbed him Zero, hoping it would inspire 
the comment: “Here’s a man who’s made 
something of nothing,” and our co-hero 
was ready to launch his career. 

After that things moved fast, for Zero 
by no means confines his talents to the 
radio. Currently he plays three shows a 
night at Café Society Uptown, has just 
finished a three-week stand at the Para- 
mount Theater in New York, and has 
signed a contract with M-G-M which will 
bring in $1,750 weekly after Sept. 15 when 
he begins work on “Du Barry Was a 
Lady.” 

Unlike the city-bred Zero, Shriner is a 
homespun humorist who is 24 and looks 
even younger in spite of his 6-feet-1. Born 
in Ohio and raised in Indiana, the son of 
a monument engraver, he first went on the 
radio in a CBS barn-dance program called 
“Hoosier Hop.” Then followed years of 
barnstorming with his own harmonica 
band and soloing in vaudeville and night 
clubs, Gradually he added comedy to his 
act. 

Last October Shriner was weaving in 
and out of his turkey-in-the-straw tales 
and his harmonica playing at the Biltmore 
Bowl in Los Angeles when he was spotted 
by talent scouts for the Camel Caravan 
toad units which tour service camps. He 
was signed up and he played in 150 centers. 
Then last June, Camel wanted a comic for 
the new Friday Caravan program (10-11 
pm. EWT over CBS), starring Lanny 
Ross, Connee Boswell, and Xavier Cugat. 
The producers plucked Shriner from the 

of his theater truck in an Alabama 
camp and rushed him to New York for a 
tyout. The contract he got last week was 
his official OK. 

The lean youngster’s humor is of the 
homespun, Bob Burns variety. He uses his 

onica where Burns turns to his ba- 
zooka, and his relatives on the farm take 
just as big a beating. “The folks fixed it 
up a little since I been gone,” he says. 
“Now we got that new indirect lighting. 
A relative stands in front of each lamp.” 
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... AND RUST IS CONQUERED 
EVERY STEP OF THE WAY 
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Even when hurried landings have to 
be made from water invasion 
barges, salt water or air cannot pene- 
trate to the precious repair parts. 

in front line repair areas where the 
shipping cases are often used for storage 
after o spare ‘parts so protected 

"im rust free poe re- 

ess of heat, cold, rain, snow, dust, 
or gas. No time to remove rust 
spare must be rust free. And 
are w. tected with NO-OX- 
and NO- neler t Wrappers. (An 
approved overseas shi combina- 
tion is illustrated a 


if you have a rust 
problem, consult Dear- , 
born. Our laboratory 
woe gees analysis 
coupled with engineer- 
ing service in your plant 
gets you the answer. 
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the original rust preventive 


Completely Engineered Rust Prevention 

Service consisting of NO-OX-ID and NO- 

OX-IDized Wrappers. Successfully used for 

over 25 years on pipe lines exposed to 

corrosive soils and submerged In water. 

Now pre-eminent for the protection of steel 
parts and equipment. - 
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Bundles for Labor Leaders? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Not so long ago government’s sole 
concern with unionism was limited to 
its determination to assure to unions the 
right to recognition and collective bar- 
gaining. How long a road we have 
traveled since those dear old days has 
become dramatically clear in the past 
two weeks. 

The handing down of the WLB de- 
cision in the S. A. Woods Machine Co. 
case on Aug. 1, and the news that White 
House influence was responsible for the 
AFL and CIO’s latest sidlings-up to one 
another (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 10) , suggest 
that a relationship once simple and un- 
complicated is now growing so intimate, 
so intricate, that one of the principals 
therein is on the way to being swallowed 
up by the other. 

First came WLB’s formula for “parity 
wages.” Not long after, there developed 
the WLB’s encouragement of the “main- 
tenance-of-membership” policy, which 
came in response to the plea of union 
officers that the unions must be saved 
from “deterioration” in wartime. Now 
we have WLB’s opinion in the Woods 
case, in which W. H. Davis, chairman, 
announced: “The board in granting the 
maintenance-of-membership clause in 
this parficular case satisfied itself that 
the union was responsible. . . .” 

The important thing to note is that 
the board, in this case, found a union 
“responsible.” In so doing, it has already 
gone farther than the SEC ever went. 
The SEC never assured investors that 
a particular company was responsible. 
It merely decided whether the offering 
of a company conformed to certain 
standards of financial conduct. It was 
scrupulously careful not to endorse a 
company or an issue. 

Already the Woods opinion has had 
the effect of strengthening the belief in 


Washington that unions must ultimately _ 


submit to some supervision of their ac- 
counts and internal affairs. Obviously, 
if union members are assured by the 
board that their union is “responsible,” 
the board will have to exercise some 
sort of continuing supervision to pre- 
vent derelictions in future by union 
officers. 

But whether or not WLB’s endorse- 
ment of certain unions turns out to be 
an opening wedge to closer governmental 
supervision of the conduct of the unions, 
it is clear that the steps that preceded 


it point to a growing governmental con- 
trol of the course of unionism in the 
United States. 

Now that “recognition,” “‘parity 
wages” and “job security”: are on the 
way to being achieved with govern- 
ment help, what, union leaders wonder, 
are they going to hold out as induce- 
ments for keeping the rank-and-file 
interest in unions alive? All the things 
for which unions fought, government is 
now beginning to assure. What is there 
left for union leaders to do? So some 
of them are asking themselves whether 
the labor-union movement in the United 
States is in process of becoming a state- 
labor union movement, just as the 
churches, in some countries, became 
state churches, 
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There is irony in this situation. It 
was their fear of “deterioration” that 
made the labor leaders ask the WLB for 
maintenance of membership. But how 
far will unionism “deteriorate” if the 
state looks out for wages, dues and all 
the rest? Officers of the unions would 
remain as mere tax collectors under a 
quasi-governmental status or they would 
fall from the tree like dead blossoms 
that had served their purpose. Perhaps 
they will be pensioned by the govern- 
ment. But how sad the role of saviors 
after everyone is saved! What can Gen. 
William Booth do in heaven? 

Ultimately the unions themselves will 
realize that marriage to old Bluebeard 
Government is the way to death for 
any organization that was once private 
and self-dependent. Even when govern- 
ment is friendly, as the New Deal is, the 
end is tragic. In “Of Mice and Men,” 
Lennie the giant loved the mouse, but 
his loving paw crushed it. 

And if government ceases to be as 
friendly as it is now, awakening comes 
even more quickly. Representative 
Smith of Virginia beat a New Deal 
purge 3-1, in 1938. Last week he won 
4-1. This is a grim warning to labor. 
The people are tired of-union coddling. 
Should November see the fire that 
started in Smith’s district spread, there 
will be real consternation in labor circles. 
In a hurricane a friendly harbor be- 
comes a death trap. Labor will yet rue 
the succession of -“gains” that started 
in 1935 when government began to take 
over its functions. 











From the highways of peace 


to the skyways of war... 


Studebake, 
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The highest honor that could be paid 


any motor car manufacturer... 


Working together for victory—America’s 
oldest builder of airplane engines— Wright! 
America’s oldest manufacturer of highway 
transportation— Studebaker! The ex- 
panded facilities of Studebaker have aug- 
mented those of Wright in providing bat- 
tle-proved Wright engines for the Boeing 


BSUImDS 
CYCLONE ENGI. 
FOR THE 


Flying Fortress, invincible dreadnaught of 
the skies. Studebaker is proud of its assign- 
ments in the arming of our United States. 
The same skill, the same Studebaker plus, 
which have gone into every Studebaker car 
and truck are today going into every imple- 
ment of war being produced by Studebaker. 


STUDEBAKER’S 90TH ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 
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When air raid sirens screamed in England, work stopped at machines set 
near windows... for concussion from a bomb explosien even at a distance 
would fill the air with deadly slivers of flying glass. 


American plastics chemistry has ended that menace in factories and supply 
centers here at our outpost repair depots, overhaut shops and warehouses. 
Monsanto, in collaboration with the United States Navy, has originated this 
window pane of standard, sixteen-mesh wire screening laminated with Vuelite 
... the transparent cellulose acetate widely used for lighting fixtures. 


Unlike types of plastic-coated cloth and wire originally used to replace 
“bombed out” glass in England, the new reinforced Vuelite is as clear and 
transparent as a screened window of glass, and it can be easily installed in 
any conventional, multi-paned steel or wood sash. 


More important, it will withstand the blast of @ 150-pound bomb only eight 
feet away ...and safely keep vital machines 
at peak production even under the threat of 
enemy bombs! Sample and technical informa- 
tion on request. Monsanto CuHemicaL Com- 





pany (Executive Offices, St. Louis) Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachusetts, 





oe FOR ean) nae —The Navy “E” 
—denoting highest service accomplish- 
ments of the United States Navy —awarded 
to Monsanto, December 31, 1941, “‘in recog- 
nition of production of ordnance materiel 
vital tojour national defense.” 





